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HIS  EXCELLENCY  DR.  ISIDRO  AYORA,  PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR 
April  17,  1929- August  31,  1932 


DR.  ISIDRO  AYORA, 
PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR 

^^GAIN  ballots  have  been  cast,  a  choice  made,  and  a  new 
President  inducted  into  office.  On  April  17, 1929,  the  people 
A  of  Ecuador  turned  amidst  solemn  ceremony  to  welcome  as 

Chief  Magistrate  Dr.  Isidro  Ayora  who,  having  served  as  Provisional 
President  during  the  two  years  just  preceding  the  past  election,  now 
becomes  Constitutional  President  of  the  Republic. 

President  Ayora  was  born  August  31,  1879,  in  the  city  of  Loja, 
Ecuador,  of  parents  from  each  of  whose  families  have  come  outstand¬ 
ing  figures  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  country.  It  was  in 
his  native  city  that  he  received  both  his  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  the  former  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  the  latter  in  the  Colegio  Bernardino  Valdivieso,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1897  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  and 
letters.  A  course  in  medicine  in  the  Central  University  at  Quito 
followed,  and  in  1905,  having  obtained  the  corresponding  degree,  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  school  of  medicine.  The  years  1905 
to  1909  were  devoted  to  advanced  professional  study  in  Europe, 
where  he  visited  the  great  hospitals  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  took  courses  in  snidery  and  obstetrics 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  under  Professors  Bumm,  Virchow,  and 
Olshausen,  later  serving  as  interne  in  the  Dresden  Frauenklinik  under 
Professor  Leopold. 

Doctor  Ayora’s  stay  in  the  Old  World  served  not  only  to  enrich 
his  scientific  knowledge  but  also  to  familiarize  him  with  the  great 
problems  of  contemporary  life.  Naturally  observant,  he  did  not 
fail  to  profit  and  become  strengthened  by  the  change  of  environment 
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and  his  fresh  experiences.  He  returned  in  1909  to  his  own  country, 
therefore,  with  a  well-disciplined,  well-informed  mind,  ready  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  manifold  fields  of  activity,  of  which  medicine  was  of 
course  the  chief.  Until  1925,  his  work  consisted  largely  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession  and  in  sanitation  and  public  welfare  work. 
For  many  years  he  was  professor  of  obstetrics  in  the  Central  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  likewise  director  of  the  Quito  Maternity  Hospital.  In 
1913  he  brilliantly  represented  Ecuador  in  the  Latin  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Congress  held  in  Lima.  The  year  1916,  which  found  him  in  the 
national  Congress  as  deputy  from  Loja,  introduced  him  to  political 
life.  Later,  while  a  municipal  councillor  of  Quito,  he  rendered  valuable 
service  by  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  local  hygienic  conditions. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  and  president  of 
the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  and  the  child  welfare  committee.  He  has 
also  been  president  of  the  Central  University  and  director  of  the  civil 
hospital  of  Quito.  Brief  though  it  is,  the  foregoing  account,  reveals 
the  distinguished  ability,  the  valuable  experience  and  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  man  just  chosen  Chief  Executive  of  Ecuador. 

The  most  active  phase  of  Doctor  Ayora’s  public  life  began  in  1926 
upon  his  nomination  as  member  of  the  Committee  of  Provisional 
Government,  holding  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  Social  Welfare, 
Labor,  and  Agriculture.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  became  Provi¬ 
sional  President,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  effective  work  for  the 
improvement  of  government  finance.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  extend  the  honors  of  Ecuadorean  hospitality  to 
President-elect  Hoover  during  the  latter’s  good  will  visit  to  Central  and 
South  America.  At  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  altruistic  and  democratic  character  of  Ecuador’s  Chief 
Executive.  Having  accompanied  his  illustrious  guest  on  the  return 
trip  from  Guayaquil  to  the  Maryland,  he  heard  that  one  of  the 
sailors  on  that  boat  was  gravely  ill.  Thereupon  President  Ayora 
asked  to  be  taken  to  the  sailor’s  bedside,  where  he  gave  valuable 
assistance  in  diagnosis  and  prescription.  It  may  be  added  that  one 
of  the  President’s  biographers  states  that  he  still  devotes  a  part  of  his 
time  each  day  before  taking  up  his  official  duties  to  treating  the  sick 
whom  he  finds  in  his  private  office.  All  this  but  shows  that  official 
life  has  never  lessened  his  love  for  science,  nor  torn  him  from  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  duties  which  his  humanitarianism  imposed  upon  him. 

Such,  then,  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of 
Ecuador  has  entrusted  the  guidance  of  the  country’s  destiny  during 
the  presidential  term  from  1929  to  1932.  As  President,  Dr.  Isidro 
Ayora  will  undoubtedly  fulfill  the  enthusiastic  hopes  of  the  nation 
which  he  has  so  well  guided  the  past  few  years. 

The  Bulletin  takes  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  the  President  of 
Ecuador  its  congratulations  and  its  sincere  good  wishes  that  his 
administration  be  marked  with  every  success. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
TACNA-ARICA  CONTRO¬ 
VERSY  V  V 


ON  May  17, 1929,  President  Hoover  announced  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Chile  and  Peru  had  reached  an  agreement  on 
the  question  of  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  them  for  more  than  40  years. 

For  the  last  seven  years  Chile  and  Peru  had  been  moving  toward 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  this  controversy.  The  reestablishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  them  last  September  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  clearly  evidenced  the 
high  statesmanship  and  lofty  ideals  of  President  Ibanez  of  Chile, 
President  Leguia  of  Peru,  and  their  respective  Governments.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  when  President  Hoover,  as  President  elect,  visited  these 
countries  last  December,  he  agreed,  upon  assuming  office,  to  lend  any 
proper  assistance  toward  effecting  a  definite  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  In  fulfillment  of  this  promise.  President  Hoover,  on  May  14, 
acting  not  as  arbitrator  but  exercising  good  offices  at  the  request  of 
the  parties,  transmitted  to  the  Presidents  of  Peru  and  Chile,  through 
the  American  ambassadors  at  Lima  and  Santiago,  a  proposal  for  the 
final  bases  of  a  settlement.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  two 
Governments  immediately  after  its  presentation  to  them  on  May  15 — 
an  act  which  has  written  enduringly  on  the  tablets  of  history  the  names 
of  President  Ibanez  of  Chile,  President  Leguia  of  Peru,  and  the  present 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  respective  countries,  Senor  don 
Conrado  Rios  Gallardo  and  Senor  don  Jos6  Pedro  Rada  y  Gamio. 

In  recording  this  momentous  event,  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  the  words  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  on  opening  the  Chilean-Peruvian' con¬ 
ference  in  1922  may  well  be  recalled: 

The  only  relief  for  a  troubled  world  is  in  resort  to  the  processes  of  reason  in 
lieu  of  those  of  force. 

Also  the  following  statement  of  the  Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  when 
Secretary  of  State: 

Nothing  could  possibly  redound  so  much  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  Chile 
and  Peru  as  a  high-minded  settlement  of  this  controversy,  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  stand  before  the  world  as  friends  unembarrassed  by  any  serious  difficulties 
between  them. 
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The  acts  in  recent  years  looking  toward  the  settlement  of  this 
historic  controversy  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows:  The 
meeting  of  the  Chilean-Peruvian  conference  in  Washington  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  May  15  to  July  21, 
1922,  at  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  interested  countries  signed 
a  protocol  and  supplementary  act  providing  for  the  arbitration  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  unfulfilled  pro¬ 
visions  of  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  Anc6n  *  (signed  October  20,  1883, 
after  the  war  of  the  Pacific),  and  specifically  of  “the  question  whether, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  a  plebiscite  shall  or  shall  not  be  held”; 
the  acceptance  (January  29,  1923)  of  the  office  of  arbitrator  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  request  of  the  Governments  of 
Chile  and  Peru;  the  presentation  to  the  arbitrator  of  the  cases  and 
countercases  of  the  two  nations;  the  handing  down  of  the  opinion 
and  award  of  the  arbitrator  (March  4,  1925),  providing  for  the  holding 
of  a  plebiscite  in  Tacna  and  Arica;  the  appointment  (1925),  in 
accordance  wdth  said  opinion  and  award,  of  the  plebiscitary  commis¬ 
sion  and  of  the  special  commission  to  draw  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
territory  covered  by  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  Anc6n;  the  accept¬ 
ance  (announced  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
March  26,  1926)  by  Chile  and  Peru  of  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  adjustment  of  the  existing 
differences  concerning  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica;  and  the 
renewal  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  nations  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  following  are  the  texts  of  the  notes  of  transmission  of  the 
proposal  and  of  the  acceptances: 

TEXT  OF  NOTES  OF  TRANSMISSION  DELIVERED  BY  AMERICAN  AMBAS¬ 
SADORS  AT  LIMA  AND  SANTIAGO  TO  THE  PERUVIAN  AND  CHILEAN 

GOVERNMENTS,  RESPECTIVELY,  ON  MAY  15,  1929 

Excellency: 

Under  instructions  from  my  Government  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  Your 
Excellency,  with  the  request  that  you  be  so  good  as  to  transmit  it  to  His  Excel- 

>  Article  3  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  October  20,  1883,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Ancon,  reads  as  follows: 

“Article  3.  The  territory  of  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  River 
Sama  from  its  source  in  the  Cordilleras  on  the  frontier  of  Bolivia  to  its  mouth  at  the  sea,  on  the  south  by 
the  ravine  and  River  Camarones,  on  the  east  by  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  shall  continue  in  the  possession  of  Chile  subject  to  Chilean  laws  and  authority  during  a  period 
of  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  of  peace. 

“After  the  expiration  of  that  term  a  plebiscite  will  decide  by  popular  vote  whether  the  territory  of  the 
above-mentioned  Provinces  is  to  remain  definitely  under  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  Chile  or  is  to 
continue  to  constitute  a  part  of  Peru.  That  country  of  the  two  to  which  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  remain  annexed  shall  pay  to  the  other  ten  million  pesos  of  Chilean  silver  or  of  Peruvian  soles  of  equal 
weight  and  fineness. 

“A  special  protocol,  which  shall  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  present  treaty,  will  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  plebiscite  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  terms  and  time  for  the  payment  of  the  ten 
millions  by  the  nation  which  remains  the  owner  of  the  Provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.” 

(The  foregoing  text  is  as  given  in  the  Opinion  and  Award  of  the  Arbitrator,  with  the  following  note: 

“N.  B. — This  text  is  the  translation  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  ‘Peruvian  Case.’  The  Chilean 
translation,  which  is  taken  from  the  ‘Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  for  1883,’  is  not  materially 
different.”) 
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lency  the  President  of  Peru  (Chile),  certain  stipulations  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  not  as  Arbitrator,  but  in  the  exercise,  at  the  request 
of  both  parties,  of  good  offices,  proposes  to  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Chile 
as  the  final  bases  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  Tacna-Arica. 

In  presenting  this  proposal  to  Your  Excellency’s  Government  I  am  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  say  that,  in  making  it,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  guided  by  agreements  reached  directly  between  Peru 
and  Chile  on  questions  involved  between  them  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Tacna-Arica.  The  proposal  is  therefore  not  to  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  either  the  President  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
expresses  any  opinion  or  view  or  makes  any  suggestion  in  any  way  whatever 
regarding  any  future  disposition  by  either  party  of  that  portion  of  the  territory 
in  dispute  which  will  be  in  its  possession  should  the  proposal  inclosed  herewith 
lie  accepted  by  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Chile. 

TEXT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  PROPOSAL  TO  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF 
CHILE  AND  PERU,  MAY  14,  1929 

Having  been  informed  of  the  cordial  progress  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
Governments  of  Chile  and  of  Peru,  with  reference  to  the  direct  agreements 
reached  on  nearly  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Tacna  and  Arica  and  having  also  been  informed  of  the  decision  of  both  Govern¬ 
ments  to  submit  to  him  the  only  difficulty  that  has  arisen  with  reference  to  the 
respective  viewpoints  relating  to  the  projected  port  of  Las  Yaradas: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  summarizing  the  points  agreed  upon 
proposes  to  the  two  Governments  in  the  exercise  of  good  offices  as  the  final 
ba.ses  of  a  solution  the  following  stipulations: 

First. — The  territory  will  be  divided  into  two  parts;  Tacna  for  Peru  and 
.\rica  for  Chile.  The  dividing  line  shall  start  at  a  point  which  shall  be 
designated  with  the  name,  “CONCORDIA,”  situated  ten  kilometers  to 
the  north  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Lluta,  and  shall  continue  parallel 
to  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railroad  following  as  far  as  possible  the  topographic 
features  which  may  make  easier  the  demarcation  of  the  line.  The  sulphur 
deposits  of  Tacora  shall  remain  in  Chilean  territory,  and  the  canals  of 
Uchusuma  and  Mauri,  also  known  as  Azucarero,  shall  remain  the  property 
of  Peru,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  wherever  these  canals  pass 
through  Chilean  territory  they  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  servitude  in 
perpetuity  in  favor  of  Peru.  This  servitude  includes  the  right  to  widen  the 
actual  canals,  change  their  course,  and  appropriate  all  waters  that  may  be 
collectible  in  their  passage  through  Chilean  territory. 

The  boundary  line  shall  pass  through  the  center  of  Laguna  Blanca, 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.  Peru  and  Chile  shall  each  designate 
an  engineer  and  the  necessary  assistants  to  proceed  to  the  demarcation  of 
the  new  frontier  in  accordance  with  the  points  herein  agreed  upon,  and 
shall  indicate  the  dividing  line  by  means  of  boundary  monuments. 

In  case  of  disagreement,  such  disagreement  shall  be  decided  by  a  third 
I)erson  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final. 

Second. — The  Government  of  Chile  will  grant  to  the  Government  of  Peru 
within  the  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  meters  of  the  Bay  of 
Arica,  a  wharf  (Malecdn),  a  customhouse  and  a  station  for  the  railroad  from 
Tacna  to  Arica,  where  Peru  shall  enjoy  independence  within  the  most  ample 
free  port.  All  the  aforementioned  works  shall  be  constructed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Chile. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Embsasy  of  Chile 


THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  BASES  OF  AGREEMENT  FOR  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
TACNA-ARICA  QUESTION 

This  historic  act  took  place  in  the  Chilean  foreign  office.  In  the  center  of  the  picture  appear  (left)  Hi.s 
Excellency  Sefior don C^r  Elguera,  Ambassador  of  Peru  in  Chile,  and  (right)  His  Excellency  SeAor  Con- 
rado  Rios  Gallardo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs  of  Chile,  who,  in  representation  of  their  respective 
countries,  attached  their  signatures  to  the  document  containing  the  bases  of  agreement  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Tacna-Arica  question. 


Third. — The  Government  of  Chile  will  deliver  to  the  Government  of  Peru 
the  sum  of  six  million  dollars. 

Fourth. — The  Government  of  Chile  will  deliver  without  cost  of  any  kind 
to  Peru  all  the  public  works  already  constructed,  together  with  all  govern¬ 
ment-owned  real  property  in  the  Department  of  Tacna. 

Fifth. — The  Government  of  Chile  will  maintain  in  the  Department  of  Arica 
the  franchise  granted  by  the  Government  of  Peru  in  the  year  1852,  to  the 
Arica-Tacna  Railroad  Company. 

Sixth. — The  Government  of  Chile  shall  proceed  to  deliver  the  Department 
of  Tacna  30  days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty. 

Seventh. — The  Governments  of  Chile  and  Peru  will  respect  private  rights 
legally  acquired  in  the  territories  that  remain  under  their  respective  sover¬ 
eignties. 

Eighth. — The  Governments  of  Chile  and  Peru,  in  order  to  commemorate 
the  consolidation  of  their  friendly  relations,  agree  to  erect  on  the  Morro  de 
Arica  a  monument,  the  design  of  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  agreement 
between  the  parties. 

Ninth. — The  children  of  Peruvian  nationals  born  in  Arica  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  Peruvians  until  they  attain  the  age  of  21  years,  at  which  age  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  elect  their  definitive  nationality;  and  the  children  of 
Chileans,  born  in  Tacna,  shall  enjoy  the  same  right. 

Tenth. — Chile  and  Peru  will  reciprocally  release  any  obligation,  engage¬ 
ment  or  indebtedness  between  the  two  countries,  whether  derived  or  not 
from  the  Treaty  of  Anc6n. 
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text  of  reply  of  the  government  of  chile  dated  may  15,  1929, 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  AT  SANTIAGO 


Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  dated  to-day  by  which 
Your  Excellency,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  Government,  sends 
me  for  transmission  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  the  stipula¬ 
tions  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  exercise  of  good 
offices  sought  by  the  Parties  and  guided  by  the  direct  agreements  arrived  at  by 
Chile  and  Peru  proposes  as  the  final  bases  of  a  solution  of  the  Tacna-Arica 
problem. 

It  affords  me  satisfaction  to  declare  to  Your  Excellency  that  these  bases, 
having  been  transmitted  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
Government  of  Chile  has  decided  to  accept  them  in  the  terms  and  scope  of  the 
note  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  answer. 

My  Government  believes,  therefore,  that  the  Treaty  which  is  to  be  concluded 
l)etween  Chile  and  Peru  in  accordance  with  those  bases  will  wholly  and  finally 
decide  the  only  pending  question  arising  from  the  War  of  the  Pacific  and  with 
it  the  last  of  the  boundary  questions  of  the  Republic. 

The  people  of  Chile,  placing  confidence  in  their  destiny  and  concentrating 
their  energies  on  work,  note  the  utmost  importance  of  this  action  which  guarantees 
their  safety  and  promotes  their  progress. 

In  thanking,  by  direction  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  through  Your  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
his  lofty  and  friendly  cooperation  towards  removing  the  obstacle  which  for  half 
a  century  has  kept  Chile  and  Peru  apart,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to 
renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  sentiments  of  my  highest  and  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

(Signed)  Conrado  Rfos  Gallardo. 

TEXT  OF  PERUVIAN  REPLY  TO  THE  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  AT  LIMA, 
DATED  MAY  16,  1929 

Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  I  have  received  your  impor¬ 
tant  communication  No.  88  dated  yesterday  in  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
inform  me  that,  following  instructions  from  your  Government,  you  are  pleased 
to  transmit  to  the  President  of  Peru  certain  stipulations  set  forth  in  the  enclosure, 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  not  in  his  capacity  as 
Arbitrator,  but  in  the  exercise  of  good  offices,  and  at  the  request  of  both  parties, 
proposes  to  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Chile,  as  the  final  bases  of  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Tacna-Arica. 

Your  Excellency  states  that  in  presenting  this  proposal  to  my  Government 
you  have  been  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  inform  me  that,  in  making  it,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  guided  by  agreements  reached  directly  between  Chile  and  Peru  on 
questions  involved  between  them,  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Tacna-Arica. 

Your  Excellency  adds  that  nevertheless  the  proposal  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  indicating  that  either  the  President  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  expresses  an  opinion  or  view  or  makes  a  suggestion  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever  regarding  any  future  disposition  which  either  of  the  parties  may  make  of 
that  portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute  which  will  remain  in  its  possession  should 
the  proposal  enclosed  in  your  note  be  accepted  by  the  Governments  of  Peru 
and  Chile. 
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Your  Excellency  stated  that  you  were  charged  by  your  Government  to  inform 
me  that  the  terms  of  the  said  proposal  would  not  be  made  public  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  until  the  replies  of  Peru  and  Chile  had  been 
received  and  therefore  you  requested  that  no  publicity  be  given  to  this  matter 
for  the  present. 

In  reply  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  Your  Excellency  that  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  your  important  note  I  hastened  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Senor  Augusto  B.  Legufa,  who  has  instructed  me  to 
inform  Your  Excellency  and,  through  you,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  the  Government  of  Peru  accepts  each  and  every  one  of  the  bases 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  a  final  settlement 
of  the  question  of  Tacna-Arica  and  that,  with  the  acceptance  of  them  by  both 
parties,  it  considers  this  question  absolutely  and  finally  settled. 

I  comply  likewise  with  instructions  from  the  President  in  asking  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  to  be  so  good  as  to  express  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  eminent  service  which  he  has  rendered,  contribut¬ 
ing  at  the  opportune  moment,  with  his  high  authority  as  friendly  mediator  in 
the  solution  of  the  grave  international  conflict  whose  termination  is  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  countries  directly  concerned  in  the  arrangement  but  also  to  the 
peace  of  the  continent. 

It  is  likewise  a  pleasure  for  me  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  the  thanks  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Don  Augusto  B.  Leguia,  and  of  his  Government,  to 
your  good  self  for  the  notable  participation  which  you  have  had  in  the  termination 
of  this  most  important  matter. 

In  this  historic  moment  which  redounds  so  to  the  prestige  not  only  of  Peru  and 
Chile  but  of  America,  I  reiterate  to  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  the  sentiments  of  my 
highest  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)  Pedho  Jos£  Rada  y  Gauio. 


GORGAS  MEMORIAL  LAB¬ 
ORATORY  OF  TROPICAL 
MEDICINE  *.*  /.  *.* 

DEDICATION  CEREMONY,  PANAMA. 

REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA,  APRIL  2,  1929 


By  Franklin  Martin,  M.  D., 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine;  President,  American  College  of  Surgeons 

“  I  ^ROM  this  day  forward  this  institution,  the  Gorgas  Memorial 

|i  Laboratory,  is  opened  to  the  labors  of  men  of  science,  to 

1.  facilitate  their  investigations.  Especially  is  it  the  wish  to 
make  it  available  to  physicians  of  all  races  and  all  countries  of  the 
earth  who  wish  to  cooperate  in  this  humanitarian  cause  through  their 
knowledge  and  their  able  counsel.  We  are  confident  that  this  insti¬ 
tution  will  be  rich  in  the  results  of  its  experiments  and  the  source  of 
great  scientific  achievements,  and  thus  prove  itself  worthy  of  the 
meritorious  Gorgas,  to  whom  w'e  respectfully  dedicate  this  temple  of 
science. 

“Do  us  the  honor.  Doctor  Martin,  to  accept  in  the  name  of  the 
Goi^as  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medicine, 
over  which  you  preside,  this  building  and  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands,  as  the  contribution  of  the  Government  of  Panama,  so  that 
from  this  time  forward  it  may  serve  as  the  permanent  site  of  the 
Gorgas  Institute.” 

With  this  charming  tribute,  Senor  L.  F.  Clement,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  presented  to  the  Gorgas  Memorial, 
in  behalf  of  the  President  of  Panama,  His  Excellency  Senor  Don 
Florencio  Harmodio  Arosemena,  the  beautiful,  dignified,  and  appro¬ 
priate  building  (originally  constructed  to  house  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Panama)  and  its  site  for  the  purposes  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory.  Thus  is  insured  to  posterity  a  continuance  of  the  great 
work  of  Goi^as. 

This  generous  proffer  of  gift  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Franklin 
Martin,  in  behalf  of  the  Goi^as  Memorial  Institute,  and  dedicated 
by  him  to  the  perpetual  service  of  mankind,  wdth  the  following  words: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  would  wish  me,  as  its  chairman,  to  express  to  you  and  to  your  people  our 
enthusiasm  in  receiving  the  gift  as  one  more  expression  of  your  friendship  for 
our  people,  and  your  especial  interest  in  the  work  of  the  memorial  which  com- 
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meniorates  the  great  benefactor,  Gorgas.  Therefore,  in  their  l)ehalf,  I  formally 
accept  this  generous  proffer  of  gift  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 

In  doing  so  I  wish  to  acknowledge  our  deep  sense  of  responsibility — responsi¬ 
bility  to  establish  a  leadership  by  genuine  accomplishments  that  will  compel  the 
approval  of  science  and  that  will  promote  the  wholesomeness  of  the  Tropics; 
responsibility  of  the  host  left  to  administer  the  home  of  our  benefactor,  Gorgas; 
responsibility  of  executors  upon  whom  the  vision  and  generosity  of  the  many 
nations  of  this  American  continent  have  placed  a  financial  and  scientific  trust, 
which,  because  of  its  importance,  must  be  maintained  until  its  influence  shall 
extend  to  all  tropical  and  semitropical  climes.  This  house  by  the  roadside  must 
iMJCome  the  Mecca  for  scientists  of  the  world,  whose  stepping-stones  will  be  worn 
by  the  feet  of  myriads  of  reverent  pilgrims  who  come  on  through  the  centuries 
to  pay  loving  and  grateful  tribute  to  this  genius  who  carved  empires  of  wealth 
and  culture  from  tropical  jungles,  and  whose  work  made  them  habitable. 

The  scientist  who  has  been  honored  by  the  appointment  of  director  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Clark,  was  selected  unanimously 
by  a  board  of  seven  of  the  outstanding  scientists  of  America.  For  several  years 
he  was  director  of  tropical  work  for  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  who  magnanimously 
released  him  to  the  Gorgas  Memorial  with  a  feeling  of  great  loss  and  regret,  but 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  their  debt  to  General  Gorgas,  and  their  interest  in 
the  contemplated  great  work  of  the  laboratory.  Doctor  Clark’s  experience  has 
given  him  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  tropical  sanitation,  and  thus 
are  we  insured  of  services  to  humanity,  through  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory, 
of  ever  increasing  value. 

We  have  met  in  the  presence  of  these  friends  of  Gorgas,  and  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  Americas  to  dedicate  this  temple  of  science.  Its  future  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  scientists;  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  Tropics  and  semitropics 
of  all  of  the  world;  the  authorizations  under  its  charter  are  unlimited;  its  research 
and  clinical  opportunities  are  unbounded;  its  prestige  in  tropical  medicine  is 
supported  by  the  name  and  reputation  of  the  greatest  practical  sanitarian  of  the 
age — Gorgas. 

If  this  trust  be  well  executed,  the  anniversary  of  this  day  will  be  celebrated 
each  year,  each  100  years,  yes,  each  1,000  years,  in  all  the  future,  by  people  in 
the  great  countries  of  the  Tropics  that  were  inaccessible  and  uninhabited  before 
Gorgas  lived  and  did  his  memorable  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive  Medi¬ 
cine,  its  board  of  directors  and  executive  committee,  over  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside  as  chairman,  may  I  acknowledge  my  sense  of  deep  responsibility 
to  you  for  the  sympathetic  and  generous  manner  in  which  the  government  of 
Panama  has  cooperated  in  establishing  the  laboratory,  and  thus  providing  tor 
its  permanency. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial,  three  administrations  in  Panama 
have  lent  their  enthusiastic  and  statesmanlike  cooperation — first  Dr.  Belisario 
Porras,  then  Dr.  Rodolfo  Chiari,  and  now  we  are  met  witli  this  culminating 
generous  beneficence  from  your  present  distinguished  President,  His  Excellency, 
Sefior  Don  Florencio  Harmodio  Arosemena. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  GORGAS  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE 

A  brief  review  of  the  important  steps  which  led  up  to  this  generous 
act  by  the  Panaman  Republic  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Crawford  Gorgas,  on  July  4,  1920,  his 
friends,  and  the  nations  who  termed  him  “Benefactor,”  wished  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  by  establishing  a  living,  vital  memorial,  which  em- 
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LUNCHEON  GIVEN  BY  DK.  FRANKLIN  MARTIN  TO  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  WASH¬ 
INGTON,  AND  OTHER  GUESTS 

At  the  luncheon  tendered  by  Doctor  Martin 'at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  November  14,  1928,  the  following  were  present;  Seflor  Don  Manuel  C. 
Tellez,  Ambassador  of  Mexico;  Senhor  Dr.  ^Ivino  Gurgil  do  Amaral,  Ambassador  of  Brazil;  Seflor  Don  Orestes  Ferrara,  Ambassador  of  Cuba; 
Seflor  Dr.  Carlos  G.  D&vila,  Ambassador  of  Chile;  Seflor  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  Uru^ay;  Seflor  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  Minister  of  Panama; 
Seflor  Don  Luis  Bogrfln,  Minister  of  Honduras;  ^flor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  Minister  of  Venezuela;  Seflor  Don  Angel  Morales,  Minister  of  the 
Dominican  Republic;  Seflor  Dr.  Adri&n  Recinos,  Minister  of  Guatemala;  Seflor  Dr.  Eduardo  Diez  de  M^ina,  Minister  of  Bolivia;  Seflor  Dr.  Manuel 
Castro  Quesada,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica;  Seflor  Don  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  Minister  of  Ecuador;  Seflor  Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez,  Charge  d’Aflaires 
of  Paraguay;  Seflor  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  Cbargfl  d'Affaires  of  Salvador;  M.  Raoul  Lizaire,  Charge  d’Aflaires  of  Haiti;  Seflor  Don  Rafael  Rodriguez 
Altunaga,  Counselor  of  Embassy  of  Cuba;  Rear  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  President  of  the  Gorges  Memorial  Institute;  MaJ.  Gen.  Merritte  W. 
Ireland,  Surgeon  General.  United  States  Army;  Rear  Admiral  Edward  R.  Stitt,  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Navy;  Dr.  Bowman  C.  Crowell, 
Associate  Director,  American  College  of  Surgeons;  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surgeon  General^  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 


Director,  Gorges  Memorial  Institute;  and  Lieut.  Col.  J.  F.  Siler,  Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army 
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bodied  the  hope  of  freeing  all  the  world  from  disease,  the  object  to 
which  the  life  of  Gorgas  was  consecrated. 

In  February,  1923,  the  Panaman  Government  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  proposed  Gorgas  Laboratory  on  a  beautiful  plot  of  ground  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  in  Panama. 

“An  Act  to  authorize  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  ”  was 
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DR.  FRANKLIN  MARTIN 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and 
Preventive  Medicine 

introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Hon.  M.  H.  Thatcher  (Kentucky)  in  behalf  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute.  On  January  20,  1928,  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  to 
whom  the  bill  had  been  referred.  By  unanimous  vote,  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  28,  1928;  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland  (New  York)  into  the  Senate 
on  March  29,  1928;  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
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the  Senate,  and  passed  on  April  11,  1928;  passed  the  Senate  by  unan¬ 
imous  vote  on  April  24,  1928;  and  was  approved  by  President 
Coolidge  on  May  7,  1928.  Through  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$50,000  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Gorgas  Laboratory  in  Panama. 

On  August  25,  1928,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Panama  of  Dr. 
Franklin  Martin  (at  that  time  president  of  the  Institute)  and  Lieut.  Col. 
J.  F.  Siler,  the  Government  of  Panama  made  available  for  the  imme- 


DR.  HERBERT  CHARLES  CLARK 
Director  of  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  Panama  City 


diate  purposes  of  the  Institute  an  independent  building  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  in  Panama. 

On  November  13,  1928,  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Clark  (formerly  of  the 
United  Fruit  Co.)  was  appointed  director  of  the  Gorgas  Laboratory 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  effective  January  1,  1929;  and  on  November 
14,  1928,  a  luncheon  banquet  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  was 
tendered  by  Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Goi^as  Memorial  Institute,  to  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  of  the 
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countries  of  South  and  Central  America.  Doctor  Martin  explained 
that  the  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  provided 
that  “each  of  the  Latin-American  Governments  be  invited  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  contribute  annually,  on  a  pro-rata  basis,  according  to  popu¬ 
lation,  toward  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  such  laboratory, 
the  total  of  such  contributions  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  contributed  by  the  United  States.”  Hon.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  indorsed  the  Laboratory  project, 
and  stated  that  this  was  another  splendid  opportunity  for  cooperation 
between  the  American  Governments.  Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson, 
president  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial,  said  he  took  pride  in  being  asso¬ 
ciated  in  an  official  capacity  with  an  organization  pledged  to  a  good¬ 
will  program  for  all  American  Nations,  with  better  health  as  an 
objective;  stressed  the  fact  that  this  was  in  no  sense  a  political 
measure,  but  humanitarian  in  its  aspects  of  health;  and  urged  united 
support. 

His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Sehor  Don  Manuel 
C.  Tellez,  stated  he  believed  that  he  was  giving  e.xpression  to  the 
thoughts  of  all  of  those  present  when  he  declared  they  were  glad  to 
attend  this  luncheon,  and  to  receive  this  interesting  information 
regarding  the  Gorgas  Laboratory. 

On  April  2,  1929,  Doctor  Martin  again  visited  Panama  for  the 
purpose  of  dedicating  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  to  the  great 
and  humanitarian  work  which  is  to  be  pursued  therein.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  this  dedication  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  uttered  the 
words  which  form  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  little  review. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Institute,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Monday,  April  22,  1929, 
Doctor  Martin’s  action  in  accepting  the  proffer  of  gift  from  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Panama  was  formally  approved. 

SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAM 

The  initial  scientific  program  which  has  been  inaugurated  at  the 
Goi^as  Memorial  Laboratory  in  Panama  includes  the  following: 

1.  A  study  of  malaria,  directed  chiefly  toward  the  investigation  of 
definite  methods  of  cure. 

2.  Definite  research  in  regard  to  new  methods  of  exterminating 
mosquitoes;  proposed  extension  of  present  knowledge;  and  further 
study  of  the  habits  of  the  mosquito. 

This  work  is  being  done  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  hospitals.  At 
present  hospital  material  is  being  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital,  Hospital  de  Panama,  Gorgas  Hospital, 
and  the  near-by  stations  of  the  L^nited  Fruit  Co. 
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By  P.  H.  Rolfs  '  and  C.  Rolfs 

A  TRUE  statesman  and  patriot  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
discern  the  most  important  needs  of  his  country.  Once 
^  having  seen  clearly  these  needs,  he  adjusts  the  elements  of 
his  government  to  minister  to  these  wants.  The  able  statesmen  of 
Minas  Geraes,  a  decade  ago,  saw  clearly  that  the  social,  economical 
and  political  evolution  of  that  Brazilian  State  demanded  the  imme¬ 
diate  development  of  a  broad  program  of  agricultural  education. 
After  having  studied  the  situation  critically  and  philosophically,  these 
leaders  of  Minas  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  w^ere  the  most  likely  to  furnish  suitable  men  to  help  them  in 
solving  their  problems  in  technical  and  practical  agriculture. 

Through  the  intermediary  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  w^as  requested 
to  suggest  the  name  of  a  specialist  whom  he  believed  capable  of 
“locating,  organizing,  and  conducting  an  agricultural  college  on  the 
United  States  plan.” 

On  our  arrival  in  Minas,  the  Government  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  need  of  her  agriculture  was  men  who  could  apply  known 
scientific  principles  to  practical  agriculture.  In  other  words,  of  trained 
men  who  could  make  farming  more  remunerative  and  attractive. 

It  was  clearly  seen  that  the  training  of  men  for  practical  agriculture 
would  give  more  immediate  results  and  greater  immediate  pecuniary 
returns  than  the  training  of  scientists  and  specialists.  The  principal 
mission  of  the  proposed  Escola  Superior  de  Agricultura  e  Veterinaria 
was  to  make  available  to  the  practical  farmer  the  science  of  agriculture. 

To  the  people  beyond  the  seas,  the  great  State  of  Minas  Geraes  is 
practically  unknown.  Very  few  people  realize  that  its  area  is  greater 
than  that  of  either  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  or  Norway. 
Compared  wdth  South  American  countries,  it  is  about  half  the  size 
of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Peru,  or  Ecuador,  and  more  than  double 
the  size  of  Paraguay.  In  population,  it  is  exceeded  only  by  Argentina, 
and  it  equals  in  area  and  population  the  State  of  Texas.  Agriculture 
is  by  far  the  greatest  industry  of  the  State.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  its 
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population,  according  to  Dr.  Teixeiras  Freitas,  chief  statistician  of  the 
State,  lives  outside  of  cities  and  towns. 

For  the  last  several  decades,  coffee  production,  owing  to  the 
invasion  of  root  diseases,  including  nematodes,  has  steadily  declined. 
During  the  last  decade,  the  invasion  of  the  mosaic  disease  of  sugar 
cane  has  caused  a  great  diminution  in  sugar  production.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  farmers  of  the  State  have  been  turning  more  and  more 
to  diversified  farming.  This  is  fortunate  for  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  State.  Both  of  the  difficulties  mentioned  will  be  overcome  by 
advanced  methods  of  agriculture,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties,  so  that  these  crops  will  eventually  become  more  remuner¬ 
ative  than  they  were  in  former  years.  The  form  of  diversification 
that  has  been  adopted  is  that  of  accentuating  beans  and  cereals, 
especially  corn.  The  large  production  of  the  latter  has  automatically 
and  naturally  increased  the  pork  production,  until  in  this  respect 
this  State  now  leads  the  nation.  Poultry  production,  based  on  the 
corn  crop,  has  also  been  greatly  augmented. 

It  has  been  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  State  to  have  laws  favor¬ 
able  to  the  breaking  up  of  large  holdings  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  small  farms.  According  to  information  published  by  the  State 
statistics  bureau,  33  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  Minas  contain  less 
than  40  hectares  (about  100  acres)  each;  and  60  per  cent  have  less 
than  100  hectares  each  (about  250  acres).  Each  holding  is  in  itself 
a  unit,  and  each  head  of  a  family  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  his 
farm  operations.  While  temporarily  this  may  produce  a  condition 
less  remunerative  than  when  the  land  was  managed  under  large  hold¬ 
ings,  its  good  effect  in  ultimate  development  can  not  be  doubted. 
The  situation  is  economically  sound. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  State  of  Minas  in  locating  the  college 
was  to  appoint  a  commission  to  select  the  site,  this  commission 
consisting  of  Dr.  Alvaro  A.  de  Silveiro,  at  that  time  State  Director  of 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Arduino  Bolivar,  and  P.  H.  Rolfs.  The  only  restric¬ 
tion  placed  on  the  commission  was  that  the  Government  desired 
the  institution  to  be  located  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  Zona 
da  Maita  (Zone  of  Forests),  which  includes  about  one-fourth  of  the 
eastern  and  middle  portions  of  the  State.  The  population  of  this 
general  portion  is  about  two  and  a  half  millions — composed  mostly  of 
farmers  with  relatively  small  holdings.  The  agricultural  implements 
generally  employed  on  these  farms  are  the  ax,  brush  hook,  and  hoe. 

In  choosing  the  site,  the  commission  considered  the  following  five 
points  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  State  Agricultural  College; 
if  any  one  of  them  were  found  wanting  or  doubtful,  the  locality  was 
automatically  disqualified ; 

1.  Healthfidnesa. — While  it  is  well  known  that  a  region  infested  with  con¬ 
tagious  tropical  diseases  may  be  made  absolutely  safe,  this  would  be  a  time- 
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PANORAMA  OF  THE  ESC’OLA  SUPERIOR  DE  AGRICULTURA 

Center:  Main  building  and  dormitory,  with  temiKrrary  carpenter  shopa  between.  Football  gridiron  and  priaei 
department  of  agronomy.  Right:  Foreground,  area  devoted  to  pomoculture;  background,  Vifosa,  a  town  d 
residence;  background,  meteorological  station 

oonsumini;  undertaking  for  the  institution  to  initiate,  and  would  probably  lead 
to  failure  during  the  initial  and  eritical  years, 

2.  Abundant  water  supply. — Minas  as  a  whole  receives  sufficient  rainfall  to 
insure  abundant  water  supply,  but  there  are  some  localities  where  the  lack  of 
|K>table  water  for  home  use  and  for  animals  would  be  a  serious  impediment  to 
the  development  of  an  agricultural  college.  Moreover,  an  abundance  of  water 
during  the  dry  season  is  indispensable  for  stock  raising  and  irrigation. 

3.  Sufficient  land. — At  least  500  hectares  (about  1,200  acres),  50  per  cent 
arable,  and  so  located  as  to  be  c|uickly  and  easily  accessible  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  institution — a  distance  of  more  than  three-fifths  of  a  mile  wastes  too  large 
a  jjer  cent  of  the  students’  and  professors’  time  in  going  and  coming,  to  be  practi¬ 
cable.  Besides  the  land  necessarj'  for  teaching  purposes,  sufficient  area  must 
l)e  available  for  the  production  of  large  amounts  of  purebred  seed  and  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  experiments  in  crop  growing  and  in  the  acclimatization  of  plants.  For 
the  development  of  a  good  animal  husbandry  department,  extensive  pastures 
are  necessary.  Suitable  lands  ft)r  teaching  and  experimenting  in  reforestation 
are  also  indispensable. 

4.  Accessibility. — The  site  should  be  near  a  small  city  or  town,  and  located 
on  a  main  line  of  a  railroad  if  possible,  and  in  plain  sight  from  the  trains. 
Repeated  experiments  have  proven  that  where  the  institution  is  of  difficult 
access  Iwth  by  railway  and  by  good  hard-surfaced  roads,  its  growth  is  precarious. 

In  or  near  a  large  city  an  agricultural  college  is  constantly  subjected  to  the 
inconveniences  of  competing  with  commercialized  industry  and  so  has  great 
difficulty  in  developing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  not  located  within  easy  distance 
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residence  at  right  of  main  buiiding.  Center:  Foreground,  experimental  gardens;  background,  fields  of  the 
6,000  inhabitants.  Left:  Foreground,  animal  husbandry  section;  middle  distance,  vice  princiiml’s 


of  a  town,  its  existence  becomes  burdensome  for  the  want  of  minor  supplies  and 
necessities. 

5.  Proximity  to  rural  population  center. — This  at  once  guarantees  that  the  soils 
and  the  condition  of  the  land  will  be  of  the  type  usually  employed  for  agricultural 
purposes.  In  addition  to  this  consideration,  nearly  all  agricultural  colleges, 
especially  in  their  iK'ginning,  draw  about  75  per  cent  of  their  students  from 
within  a  radius  of  200  kilometers.  The  direct  influence  for  the  betterment  of 
agriculture  is  most  strongly  felt  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  kilometers  (62 
miles).  After  an  existence  of  20  to  40  years,  the  influence  of  the  institution 
tends  gradually  outward  until  the  whole  State  responds. 

The  tract  of  land  purchased  meets  all  of  the  requirements  indicated 
above.  The  climate  is  delightful,  the  nights  being  always  cool  because 
of  the  altitude  of  650  meters  (2,132  feet).  In  winter  light  frosts  may 
be  expected. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Escola 
Superior  de  Agricultura  e  Veterinaria  is  that  all  of  the  students  com¬ 
pleting  any  course  shall  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  farm  operations,  gained  by  actual  experience  at  the  college. 
The  course  of  study  has  been  so  adjusted  as  to  avoid  producing 
routine  farmers  on  the  one  hand  and  narrow  scientists  on  the  other. 
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The  instruction  is  divided,  by  grades,  into  three  major  courses, 
elementary,  middle,  and  superior.  This  applies  to  both  divisions, 
agriculture  and  veterinary  science. 

Elementary  course. — For  this  course  any  man  is  accepted  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  18  years  and  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  reading,  writing,  and  simple  operations  in  arithmetic.  There  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  such  young  men  in  Minas  who  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  such  instruction,  but  who  can  not  remain  in  college  for 
more  than  one  year.  These  students  spend  the  whole  day  in  field 
laboratory  work,  learning  by  actual  practice.  Bookwork  is  given  at 
night.  One  year  of  such  intensive  training  will  acquaint  them  with 
the  major  farm  practices  and  give  them  an  incentive  to  apply  advanced 
methods  of  crop  production  and  culture.  At  the  same  time,  the 
men  in  this  course  learn  enough  in  their  bookwork  to  enable  them  to 
write  legible  and  fairly  correct  letters,  to  read  the  periodicals  and  to 
keep  simple  farm  accounts. 

Middle  course. — Students  are  admitted  to  the  middle  course  who 
have  an  educational  attainment  equal  to  four  years’  instruction  in 
fundamental  studies — provided  they  are  over  18  years  old.  They 
may  enter  this  course  either  by  examination  or  by  certificate.  Their 
practical  work  is  performed  as  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each. 
During  their  course  of  two  years,  they  are  taught  especially  farm 
operations  with  modem  implements.  Suitable  textbooks  are  used  in 
the  classroom,  where  the  time  is  divided  equally  between  scientific 
and  nonscientific  studies.  The  important  feature  of  this  course  is 
that  the  students  actually  perform  the  most  important  farm  work 
applicable  to  agriculture  in  the  State  of  Minas. 

In  addition  to  this  intensive  course  in  practical  agriculture,  each 
student  before  receiving  a  certificate  from  the  middle  course  must 
complete  one  semester  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  Each  student 
teacher  works  directly  under  the  supervision  of  one  or  another  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  is  graded  according  to  the  proficiency  of  his  work  as 
indicated  by  the  progress  of  those  he  is  teaching.  The  value  of  this 
course  to  the  instructor  and  to  the  State  can  not  be  overestimated. 
It  enables  the  student  to  ascertain  his  own  limitations,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  him  proficient  in  imparting  knowledge  to  others. 
Both  of  these  elements  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  State,  which  will 
thus  receive  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  acquainted  with 
modem  agriculture  who  have  had  training  in  imparting  it  to  others. 

Superior  course. — The  superior  course  admits  young  men  of  16  or 
more  years  of  age  who  have  completed  ten  preparatorios.  It  is  of 
four  years’  duration,  leading  to  a  diploma.  Students  graduating 
from  it  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  two  years’  specialization 
course,  choosing  such  studies  as  are  most  attractive  to  them  and  most 
likely  to  be  apphed  in  their  life  profession. 
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The  fundamental  objective  of  the  courses,  as  we  have  said  above, 
is  that  every  student  graduating  from  any  of  the  three  courses  shall 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  advanced  methods  of  farm  practice. 
This  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  agricultural  advancement  of 
Minas.  Whether  the  student  completes  the  elementary  course  or 
any  other  up  to  the  highest,  he  should  be  able  to  perform  and  direct 
practical  farm  work  in  an  efficient  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  organized  curriculum  for  matriculated  students, 
the  institution  gives  instruction  to  all  individual  farmers  who  may 
visit  it.  In  this  way  we  have  ministered  to  thousands  of  farmers  for 
a  duration  of  from  one  hour  to  some  days  and  even  weeks.  These 
unorganized  courses  have  had  a  very  marked  influence  on  the  agri- 
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The  corner  stone  was  laid  June  10,  1922,  and  the  building  inaugurated  August  28,  1926.  The  hrst  classes 
matriculated  August  1, 1927.  The  building,  which  is  constructed  of  stucco-covered  brick,  measures  290 
by  112  feet,  and  contains  83  classrooms,  oflBces,  laboratories,  and  storerooms.  The  cost  was  about  $160,000. 
A  practice  game  of  soccer  football  is  in  progress.  The  students  have  adopted  all  forms  of  college  sports. 
Military  training  is  a  sjiecial  feature 

culture  of  the  region,  for  a  farmer  would  not  visit  the  college  even  for 
an  hour  unless  he  were  seeking  some  information  of  value  to  him. 
Thus  the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  wbat  will  presently  develop  into 
farmers’  short  courses.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  has  already 
been  taken — that  is,  we  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  in 
our  zone.  Many  of  them  already  know  that  our  professors  have 
information  of  practical  value  and  are  willing  to  impart  it. 

Some  of  the  nurserymen  who  are  laying  special  stress  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  citrus  nursery  stock  have  spent  from  a  day  to  a  week  here 
taking  part  in  the  work  carried  on  by  our  horticulture  department. 
Others  have  remained  with  our  department  of  agronomy  for  several 
months  in  order  to  obtain  instruction  in  practical  lines. 

To  those  who  view  the  agricultural  college  of  Minas  in  its  present 
development,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  State  began  a  momentous 
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undertaking:  in  its  establishment.  Viewed  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  physical  obstacles  it  was  a  formidable  task. 

After  the  location  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  commission  and 
assented  to  by  the  Government,  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  the 
property  of  500  hectares  (more  than  1,200  acres)  from  12  different 
owners,  which  in  itself  represented  no  mean  legal  task. 

This  part  of  the  program,  however,  was  simple  compared  to  the 
erection  of  the  main  building,  equipment  of  the  laboratories,  and 
construction  of  the  avenida  and  roads.  The  plan  for  the  main 
building  called  for  a  structure  30  by  90  meters  (98  by  295  feet),  2 
stories  high,  w’ith  a  finished  basement.  The  dormitory  has  nearly 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  main  building.  In  addition,  there  are 


THE  FACULTY  AND  STUDENTS 


The  teaching  faculty  and  administrative  officers  are  seated,  the  students  standing  behind  them.  Nearly 
all  the  students  are  over  18  years  of  age,  the  majority  coming  from  families  engaged  in  agriculture.  This 
group  shows  those  matriculated  for  the  first  semester  of  1928 

nearly  30  other  buildings,  such  as  residences  for  the  professors, 
employees,  dairy  barn,  and  field  laboratories. 

As  soon  as  the  State  had  acquired  title  to  the  land  and  the  plans 
had  been  adopted,  the  chief  engineer  set  about  to  find  where  the 
materials  for  these  structures  could  be  obtained.  Stone  for  the 
foundations  was  the  first  supply  needed.  A  careful  survey  was 
made  of  the  quarries  within  practicable  hauling  distance  by  railroad, 
and  it  was  found  that  all  of  them  working  together  would  not  be 
able  to  furnish  half  the  stone  required.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  institution  to  discover,  open  and  equip  a  stone  quarry  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  and  large  and  to  quarry  the  stone  needed. 

Likewise  a  canvass  was  made  of  the  brick  kilns  wdthin  economical 
hauling  distance  of  the  institution,  and  it  was  found  that  the  private 
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establishments  combined  could  not  begin  to  produce  the  two  and  a 
half  million  bricks  needed.  So  three  brick  kilns  were  established 
on  the  college  grounds.  A  careful  calculation  was  made  as  to  the 
cost  of  installing  and  equipping  an  up-to-date  brick  manufacturing 
plant,  but  it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  equipping  it  would  be  nearly 
equal  to  what  it  would  cost  to  produce  brick  by  the  slow  hand  method, 
already  understood  hy  thousands  of  laborers.  After  the  construction 
work  was  completed,  this  modern  brick  factory  would  be  useless, 
since  neither  the  state  nor  private  individuals  could  find  sales  for  suffi¬ 
cient  brick  to  justify  its  continued  operation. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  lumber  supply,  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  simply  a  matter  of  price  adjustment  to  have  the 


The  profesiior  of  aKronomy  KivioK  a  lesson  in  the  selection  of  seed  cotton.  The  soils  of  Minas  produce  an 
abundant  yield  of  high  quality  fiber 


logs  worked  up  into  suitable  material  by  private  enterprise.  Here 
again  we  were  disappointed.  All  of  the  export  markets  were  visited 
but  these  had  already  contracted  for  their  production  for  a  long  time 
ahead.  Coincident  with  this  occasion  was  the  construction  of  the 
great  Centenary  Exposition  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  absorbed  all 
of  the  lumber  Brazil  could  put  on  the  market,  besides  which  it  was 
necessary  to  import  a  large  quantity  from  Europe  and  North  America. 
Our  only  alternative  was  for  the  engineer  to  go  to  the  forests,  purchase 
the  logs  and  work  them  into  lumber  on  the  college  grounds.  All 
of  the  lumber  needed  in  the  construction  was  obtained  in  this  way. 
All  windows,  doors,  chairs,  tables,  desks,  cabinets,  and  other  fur¬ 
niture  had  to  be  manufactured  at  the  institution,  as  there  was  no 
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commercial  establishment  that  would  contract  for  these  articles  with 
a  guarantee  of  delivery.  In  other  words,  while  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  furniture-making  shops,  there  was  no  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment  that  could  and  would  divert  its  attention  to  supplying  the 
large  amount  of  material  needed  by  the  college.  Chairs  could  be 
bought,  but  they  were  fragile  and  unsuitable  for  class  room  purposes. 
Private  enterprise  demanded  an  exorbitant  price  to  manufacture 
them,  while  in  addition  the  long  distance  of  transportation  by  rail 
would  add  an  expense  even  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  furniture. 
Furthermore,  on  top  of  all  of  these  difficulties  and  perplexities,  there 
was  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  Brazil  could  men  be  secured  who  were 
trained  to  operate  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  production  of  lumber 
and  furniture.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  train  our  men  to 
perform  all  the  various  phases  of  the  work,  from  sawing  logs  into 
lumber  to  doing  the  finest  cabinet  work. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  adaptability  of  the  common  people  of 
Minas  and  for  their  intelligence  that  such  an  undertaking  was  even 
possible,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  economically  feasible.  Probably 
nowhere  in  the  world,  certainly  nowhere  in  Brazil  or  North  America, 
has  an  institution  of  equal  size  been  erected  and  put  into  operation  for 
such  a  moderate  expenditure.  This  experience  also  shows  that 
Minas  statesmen  have  constancy  and  patience  to  a  degree  rarely 
equaled. 

The  incidents  recited  above  show  that  when  a  State  really  desires 
to  establish  and  conduct  an  agricultural  college  there  are  no  obstacles 
so  great  that  they  can  not  be  overcome. 

The  first  classes  were  inaugurated  on  August  1,  1927,  with  students 
in  the  elementary  and  middle  course.  Interest  in  their  studies  has 
increased  from  semester  to  semester.  The  number  of  students 
accepted  has  been  limited  by  the  degree  of  preparedness  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  receive  them.  Young  Mineirans  show  a  splendid  aptitude 
for  new  methods  of  work  and  of  study,  and  have  responded  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  efforts  made  by  their  professors. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  instruction  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  sufficiently  equipped  to  accept  a  small  number  of  students 
for  the  superior  course.  At  the  same  time  more  were  matriculated 
in  the  elementary  and  middle  courses.  The  gradual  increase  in 
number  has  been  absorbed  without  confusion.  The  excellent  morale 
of  the  first  classes  was  communicated  to  the  succeeding  classes  with 
the  most  gratifying  results. 

The  purpose  of  an  agricultural  college  is  to  instruct  students.  No 
institution  can  prosper  if  the  people  of  the  State  do  not  send  their 
sons  to  it.  Predictions  were  freely  made  (and  they  were  not  without 
foundation)  that  the  college  would  never  function  for  lack  of  students. 
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Exactly  the  opposite  has  occurred — we  have  had  more  applications 
than  we  have  been  prepared  to  accept.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
term  some  students  have  been  refused  and  others  have  been  put  into 
temporary  quarters  until  a  larger  part  of  the  dormitory  was  ready. 

During  the  construction  years  as  much  agricultural  work  as 
possible  was  carried  on,  and  farmers  have  visited  the  college  since  its 
beginning.  This  enabled  them  to  see  that  the  institution  really 
teaches  agriculture  in  a  way  that  is  profitable  to  the  farmer.  This 
form  of  publicity  has  proven  highly  successful. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  on  August  1, 1927,  when  the  college  opened 
its  doors  to  the  first  students,  splendid  material  was  received.  The 
average  age  of  those  matriculated  w'as  a  little  over  21  years,  and  the 
average  of  the  mentality  of  those  matriculated  in  the  middle  course 


LABORATORY  WORK  IN  ANATOMY 
Models  and  skeletons  are  employed  to  supplement  textbook  instruction 


was  above  that  of  the  freshmen  students  in  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  the  United  States. 

Largely  due  to  the  comparatively  recent  abolition  of  slaverj ,  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  has  often  been  synonymous  in  Brazil  wdth  subservience. 
This  old  prejudice  is  rapidly  disappearing,  especially  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  Another  impor¬ 
tant  factor  has  been  the  general  labor  shortage  on  the  farms  using 
the  old  routine  methods  of  hand  labor  for  crop  production  on  a  large 
scale.  The  present  generation  of  young  fazendeiros  (estate  owmers) 
are  eager  to  learn  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  and  to  use  it 
themselves  on  their  properties.  The  attitude  of  employees  shown  in 
the  aforementioned  construction  work  is  also  demonstrated  in  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  adopt  new  agricultural  methods. 
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We  find  that  the  students  are  proud  of  their  attainments.  Several 
took  home  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  budded  trees  and 
during  their  vacation  planted  the  groves  themselves.  The  mayor  of 
a  near-by  town  had  two  of  the  students  plant  palm  trees  for  the  city, 
with  excellent  results. 

The  class  of  students  is  a  clear  indication  that  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tion  is  not  looked  down  upon,  as  many  of  them  come  from  the  most 
influential  families  of  the  State,  of  the  highest  financial  standing. 
Another  healthy  indication  is  that,  during  the  first  semester  of  1928, 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  students  were  from  families  actually 
living  on  farms  or  possessing  agricultural  properties.  These  young 
men  are  studying  with  a  view  to  returning  to  the  farm,  rather  than 


AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY  LABORATORY 
Tb«  cultivated  plants  use<l  (or  study  in  the  botany  laboratory  furnish  the  most  instructive  material 


wdth  the  intention  of  looking  for  a  position  wdth  the  Federal  or  State 
Government. 

During  the  year  1928  there  were  five  full  professorships,  two  for 
nonscientific  studies  (Portuguese,  history,  mathematics,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  accounting)  and  three  for  the  scientific  departments  of 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  and  horticulture.  Each  scientific 
department  has  a  well-developed  field  division.  The  laboratories  in 
the  main  building  are  being  equipped  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
number  of  matriculates  allowed  for  this  semester  was  70.  Other 
departments  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  sufficiently  equipped  to  give 
efficient  instruction.  The  fields,  orchards,  and  pastures  are  being 
extended  to  meet  the  needs  when  additional  classes  can  be  opened. 

At  the  present  time  the  professors  are  all  Brazilians.  In  the 
scientific  departments,  one  graduated  in  the  United  States,  one  in 
Italy,  and  the  third  in  France. 
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The  institution  has  been  highly  successful  in  instilling  in  the  stu¬ 
dents  a  splendid  morale.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  the  enthusiasm 
with  regard  to  improved  farming  methods.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Minas  has  called  only  those  professors  and 
teachers  who  had  previously  shown  by  practical  work  that  they  knew 
farm  practices  and  farm  conditions;  w^hile  the  State  insisted  upon 
scholarly  attainment,  that  alone  has  been  considered  insufficient. 

The  professors  and  administrative  officers  all  live  on  the  grounds 
of  the  institution.  The  various  professors  whose  departments  have 
field  divisions  live  in  houses  within  their  departments.  When  the 
institution  is  sufficiently  equipped  to  justify  it,  specialists  from  other 
countries  will  be  called  to  conduct  and  supervise  investigations. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PO.MOCULTURE 

The  professor  of  horticulture  gives  a  lesson  in  budding  citrus  trees;  1-year  Rang|x>ur  limes  are  used  (or 
stock.  Each  student  is  graded  on  his  success,  some  scoring  100  per  cent  even  on  their  first  attempt 


The  ideal  of  the  college  insists  on  the  greatest  amount  of  personal 
contact  between  the  students  and  the  professors,  not  only  during  class 
exercises  but  also  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  For  the  first  10 
years,  the  ratio  of  students  admitted  to  the  college  will  be  about  15 
for  each  professor;  later  when  the  work  advances  to  the  nature  of 
investigation,  the  ratio  will  be  reduced  to  about  10  students  to  each 
professor. 

The  recitation  rooms  for  scientific  departments  have  been  con¬ 
structed  and  furnished  so  as  to  limit  the  attendance  to  40,  while  the 
laboratories  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  24  students.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  professors  to  have  the  sections  small  enough  to  do 
justice  to  the  students.  The  ideal  of  Minas  is  that  the  agricultural 
college  should  function  for  the  benefit  of  the  student. 

4KV.HJ— 29— Bull.  6 - .S 
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Differing  from  the  custom  in  the  United  States,  very  few  of  the 
colleges  in  Brazil  maintain  dormitories.  Usually  the  Brazilian 
institutions  are  very  near  or  in  large  cities.  For  the  success  of  a 
modern  agricultural  college,  however,  it  is  indispensable  to  maintain 
a  dormitory.  This  prevents  the  boarding  houses  and  hotels  in  a 
small  city  from  exploiting  the  incautious  rural  boy.  Our  innovation 
in  this  direction  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  highly  interesting. 

A  beginning  of  self-government  was  inaugurated  and  has  been 
functioning  for  a  year  with  excellent  results.  In  our  system  the 
students  of  each  section  of  the  dormitory  elect  a  chief  for  the  ensuing 
month,  who  is  not  eligible  for  reelection.  All  minor  obliquities  are 
judged  by  the  section  chief.  As  he  serves  only  a  month  he  will  not 
become  autocratic,  for  he  knows  that  the  next  month  a  comrade  will 
occupy  his  position.  The  director  retains  the  right  to  annul  any 


PLANT  INTRODUCTION 

The  first  Ouatemalan  avocado 
to  fruit  in  Minas.  Planted 
at  the  school  in  April,  1926, 
it  bore  abundantly  in  I92t>. 
The  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  pre- 
.sented  the  school  with  a 
valuable  collection  of  plants, 
including  this  avocado.  Dr. 
P.  II.  Rolfs,  principal  of  the 
school,  is  seen  beside  the  tree 


election,  which  assures  us  that  only  those  students  who  have  a 
scholarly  attitude  and  a  record  for  punctuality  can  serve  as  section 
chiefs.  The  chiefs  meet  every  day  with  the  vice  director  for  a 
conference  and  consultation.  No  system  of  espionage  or  proctoring 
is  employed.  A  student  wishing  to  be  absent  from  his  room  during 
the  night  study  period  gets  permission  from  his  chief  and  reports  to 
him  on  return.  This  system  was  largely  made  possible  by  the  high 
age  requirement  for  matriculation. 

The  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  with  its  vision  of  the  future  good  of 
its  agriculture,  the  most  important  industiy  of  the  State,  provides 
the  funds  necessary  for  conducting  the  institution,  including  the 
salaries  paid  to  its  employees.  In  the  year  1928,  the  State  Congress 
appropriated  900  contos  de  reis  (appro.ximately  $110,000)  for  the 
institution.  This  appropriation  was  made  in  budget  form,  more  or 
less  as  estimaU*d  by  the  school  officials.  Thirty-three  per  cent  was 
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allotted  to  permanent  improvements,  such  as  construction  and  the 
extension  of  fields,  and  the  remainder  to  the  running  expenses  of  the 
institution  and  the  departments  already  inaugurated. 

The  cost  of  attending  the  Escola  Superior  de  Agricultura  e  Veteri- 
naria  is  very  moderate,  since  it  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  living 
expenses.  The  charge  for  board,  room,  light  and  laboratory  fees 
ranges  from  1:300  milreis  for  the  elementary  course  to  1:320  milreis 
for  the  middle  course,  and  1:410  milreis  for  the  superior  course 
(about  S156,  $158,  and  $169,  respectively).  This  does  not  include 
traveling  expenses,  clothes,  laundry,  books,  and  incidentals.  The 
average  total  annual  expense  of  the  students  now  in  attendance  on 
the  middle  course  for  board,  room,  books,  etc.  (but  not  including 
traveling  expenses  (»r  clothes),  is  about  2  contos  de  reis,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $240  a  year. 

The  boarding  department  purchases  a  considerable  part  of  its 
supplies  from  the  departments  of  animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  and 
horticulture.  Thus  it  can  offer  much  better  fare  than  a  private 
concern  and  still  not  exceed  its  income. 

In  Brazil,  “Minas  Geraes”  is  synonymous  with  conservatism,  con¬ 
stancy,  and  progressiveness.  Her  sons  are  among  the  foremost 
jurists,  doctors,  and  statesmen.  Having  no  seaport,  the  State  is 
comparatively  unknown  abroad,  hence  her  famous  men,  when  in  other 
countries,  are  known  as  Brazilians  but  not  as  Mineirans. 

In  1921  the  State  commenced  the  construction  of  a  great  enterprise 
which  will  place  her  in  the  forefront  in  agricultural  education  in 
Stuith  America.  Without  stopping  a  single  day  the  work  has  pro¬ 
gressed  steadily  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  1920.  The  major  physical 
obstacles  have  been  overcome.  The  model  for  instruction  has  been 
firmly  established  by  three  consecutive  semesters  of  classes.  The 
institution  is  now  ready  for  the  addition  of  new  departments,  and  the 
development  of  the  existing  ones,  w’ith  a  harmonious  integration  of  all, 
having  created  for  itself  an  enviable  position  in  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  State  and  nation.  “Service”  is  the  keynote  of  the 
fine  spirit  e.xisting  throughout  the  establishment. 


MEXICO’S  INSTITUTE  OF 
HYGIENE  /.  ••• 

PROGRESS  in  matters  of  public  health  implies  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  preparations,  the  greater  proportion  of  which 
are  of  biological  origin  and  require  special  skill  as  well  as 
laboratories  and  costly  apparatus  for  their  preparation.  Until  a 
comparatively  recent  date  these  preparations  were  not  produced  in 
Mexico,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
import  them  from  other  countries.  Such  products,  however,  are 
likely  to  suffer  serious  deterioration  during  a  long  journey.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  this  fact  and  of  their  high  cost  usually  restricted,  and  at 
times  even  prohibited,  their  use,  thus  decreasing  the  measure  of 
success  that  the  proper  use  of  these  prophylactic  and  therapeutic 
agents  should  give.  Moreover,  Mexican  climatic  and  geographical 
factors  create  a  pathology  and  epidemiology  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Investigations  made  by  foreign  scientists  in  their  own  countries 
do  not  always  apply  to  conditions  in  Mexico.  It  is  also  known  that 
environment  exerts  a  potent  influence  on  micro-org:anisms,  causing 
modifications  which  in  some  places  form  an  absolutely  different  type 
from  that  produced  in  another  with  a  corresponding  difference  in 
their  sensitivity  to  processes  designed  to  immunize  against  them. 
The  advantage  of  treating  diseases  with  biological  preparations 
obtained  in  the  region  of  incidence  of  the  disease  is  therefore  clearly 
evident.  For  these  reasons,  it  became  imperative  for  Mexico  to 
create  a  section  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  responsible  for  the 
l)reparation  of  those  biologic  products  necessary  to  combat  disease, 
which  section  would  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  center  of  investiga¬ 
tion  and  research  in  the  field  of  medical  bacteriology,  always  with  a 
view  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  hygiene  and  public  health.  The 
Institute  of  Hygiene  was,  in  consequence,  created  to  fulfill  this  need. 

This  institute  was  originally  founded  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Bacteriological  Institute  in  the  section  of  bacteriology  of  the  Museum 
of  Pathological  Anatomy,  which  was  created  May  1,  1895.  In  1906, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  October  12,  1905,  it  became  a  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  where  it  remained  until 
October,  1914,  at  which  time  it  was  incorporated  by  Government 
decree  into  the  organization  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Health. 
During  this  entire  period  it  functioned  in  Mexico  City. 

>  Translated  by  Charlotte  Marian  Keefer  of  the  Bulletin  staff,  from  Et  Muero  Initituto  de  Uigitne, 
Ediciones  del  Departmento  de  Salubriilad  Pdblica,  Mexico,  1027. 
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With  its  instruments,  apparatus,  and  immunized  horses  the  bacteri¬ 
ological  institute  was  removed  to  Jalapa  in  1914,  and  was  not  reestab¬ 
lished  in  the  capital  until  1916.  In  1921  its  name  was  changed  to 
Institute  of  Hygiene,  and  in  1922  improvements  were  effected  in  the 
laboratories,  the  gardens,  and  stables.  All  the  while,  however,  and 
in  fact  until  1925,  the  institute  had  been  housed  in  a  building  only 
imperfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  which  it  was  called  upon  to  meet; 
all  the  sections  and  laboratories  were  crowded  together  in  one  building, 
while  the  gardens  and  stables  suffered  from  an  equally  poor  arrange¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prior  to  this  time  the  institute  had  not 


THE  BCRE.^U  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  MEXICO  CITY 
This  new  building,  which  houses  the  offices  of  the  bureau,  was  erected  in  1928 


been  in  a  position  to  respond  to  public  needs,  a  condition  which 
greatly  hampered  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 

Work  on  the  institute  and  on  the  sanitary  farm  was  begun  in  July, 
1925,  near  Tacuba,  one  of  the  outlying  sections  of  Mexico  City. 
The  original  project  arose  from  the  urgent  need  for  the  construction 
of  some  shelter  for  the  calves  used  in  the  preparation  of  vaccine 
(against  smallpox)  and  was  to  he  limited  exclusively  to  one  stable  and 
a  building  for  the  storage  of  fodder.  Data  collected  from  various 
institutions  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  serums 
and  vaccines  by  Sr.  don  Joafpiin  Segura  (luti^rrez  may  be  considered 
responsible  for  the  general  outline  of  the  new  institute.  Difficulties 
of  a  technical  nature,  however,  presented  themselves  due  to  lack  of  a 
program  for  the  operation  of  the  institute  which  would  permit  the 
drawing  of  the  architectural  plans  for  a  suitable  group  of  buildings. 


\ 


A  Keoeral  view  of  the  KTOup  of  huiWlinKs  comprisinK  the  institute,  which  is  locateal  on  the  outskirts  of 

Mexico  City 


The  administration  building  embraces  the  offices  of  Dr.  Jos^  Zozaya. 
the  eminent  director  of  the  institute,  other  offices,  files  and  a  storage 
room,  two  laboratories,  a  room  for  scales  of  various  descriptions,  a 
dark  room  for  spectroscopic  work,  and  si.\  research  laboratories. 

Included  in  the  serological  building  are  a  library,  the  private  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  director,  a  bacteriological  control  laboratory,  a  laboratory 
for  the  use  of  distinguished  foreign  guests  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  two  laboratories  for  the  preparation  and  sterilization  of 
culture  media,  an  inoculation  room,  operating  room  for  work  with 
animals,  a  laboratory  for  physio-chemical  experiments,  a  refrigerating 
room,  four  packing  rooms,  and  a  filtering  room,  as  also  a  section  for 
inoculated  horses,  horst*  stables  with  rooms  for  inoculation  and  blood 
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But  with  additional  data  on  foreign  institutions  of  similar  character 
and  a  careful  consideration  of  technical  needs  and  details  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  problem  was  finally  solved  satisfactorily,  with  a  great 
expansion  beyond  the  first  project.  Previously,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  study  the  operation  of  the  institute,  fix  the  standards  for 
its  work,  orient  and  enlarge  its  scope  of  action,  and  determine  future 
methods  of  procedure.  The  change  in  the  institute  was,  therefore, 
fundamental,  extending  past  mere  architectural  lines  into  the  roots 
of  administration  and  technical  operation,  with  a  consequent 
broadening  of  all  its  functions. 

The  institute  occupies  a  tract  of  land  14,000  square  meters  (143,640 
square  feet)  in  area  and  has  19  different  sections. 
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letting,  a  veterinary  laboratory,  a  bath  for  horses,  annexes  for  the 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  under  observation  and  an  isolation  room. 

The  building  for  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  (smallpox)  comprises 
a  section  for  the  vaccination  of  animals,  a  laboratory  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  vaccine  material,  the  office  of  the  section  of  vaccination,  a 
room  for  the  trituration  of  the  vaccine,  one  for  bottling  and  packing 
products,  another  for  the  manufacture  of  vials,  and  a  packing  room. 
In  connection  with  this  building  there  is  a  stable  having  an  isolation 
room,  a  room  for  washing,  clipping,  and  weighing  the  calves,  a  section 
for  the  extraction  of  the  serum  and  another  for  the  sterilization  of  the 
instruments  used  in  this  work. 


BCILDINQ  FOR  R.^BBIT.S  .<ND  QUINE.V  PIGS 
One  n(  the  several  buildinits  (nr  the  shelter  of  animals 


Anne.xes  used  in  common  by  the  serological  and  vaccine  buildings 
are  the  structure  for  the  storing  of  fodder,  a  post-mortem  examination 
chamber,  a  furnace  for  cremation,  and  a  veterinary  laboratory. 

The  building  used  for  studies  in  pathological  anatomy  consists  of 
two  laboratories  and  two  rooms  for  photography. 

Near  the  administration  building  there  are  23  storerooms,  a  build¬ 
ing  for  guinea  pigs,  rabbits,  rats  and  mice,  and  a  monkey  house. 

The  laboratories  and  stables  were  equipped  as  adequately  as 
possible,  although  with  economy.  The  total  expenditure  up  to  1927, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  equipment,  was  over  *300,000,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  institute  were  supplied  by  the  employees  of  the 
bureau  throughout  the  Republic,  who  by  this  sacrifice  aided  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  an  institution  which  is  not  only  of  great  benefit  to  Mexico 
but  one  of  which  the  country  may  be  justly  proud. 
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No  one  claims  that  the  institute  has  been  organized  and  constructed 
with  the  idea  that  it  could  not  be  improved  in  the  future  by  the 
elimination  of  sections  which  may  prove  useless,  the  modification  of 
others,  or  the  creation  of  new  ones.  At  the  present  time  only  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  country  are  considered  in  limiting  the 
production  of  serums  and  vaccines  and  orienting  the  research  work, 
and  only  those  methods,  apparatus,  and  instruments  indicated  by  the 
most  recent  scientific  progress  as  the  best  have  been  chosen  for  use 
in  the  institute. 

Since  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  institute,  the  Bureau 
of  Health  has  been  in  a  position  to  combat  epidemics,  actual  or 
threatened,  more  effectively  and  with  less  e.xpense  than  ever  before. 


THE  V.VCCI.NE  PAVILION 

This  building  includes,  in  addition  to  the  office  of  the  section,  a  laboratory  and  special  rooms  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  i>ackinK  of  vaccine 


Moreover,  it  now  has  an  institution  where  all  sanitary  problems 
which,  because  they  exist  only  in  Mexico,  have  not  been  solved  by 
any  other  nation,  may  be  exhaustively  studied  and  where  the  results 
of  investigations  of  a  more  general  character  needing  adaptation  to 
national  conditions  may  be  tested  and  adjusted. 

Even  before  tbe  work  had  been  fully  completed,  the  activities 
completely  organized,  or  an  adequate  personnel  chosen,  evidences  of 
the  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained  from  work  done  by  the  insti¬ 
tute  were  patent.  Several  epidemics  were  successfully  combated, 
biological  products  distributed  throughout  the  country  by  the 
Federal  Sanitary  Commissioners,  and  a  number  of  preparations  sent 
to  various  Latin  American  countries,  which  testified  as  to  their 
value,  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  other  similar  foreign  products. 
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Moreover,  an  unremitting  campaign  against  smallpox  has  been  made 
possible,  and  notwithstanding  considerable  popular  prejudice  meas¬ 
ures  have  been  taken  against  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  The 
preparation  of  those  serums  not  needed  in  the  sanitary  campaign  on 
an  extensive  scale,  but  used  in  the  free  dispensaries  of  the  bureau  for 


the  treatment  of  isolated  cases,  has  been  regidated  and  the  products 
placed  on  sale  in  competition  with  imported  serums  and  vaccines, 
thereby  rendering  an  inestimable  benefit  to  the  country. 

Included  in  research  work  almost  completed  ^  is  a  study  of  measles, 
which  promises  to  he  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  definite  in 

*  Probably  now  entirely  flnished. 


INTERIOR  OF  STABLES 

Upper:  One  of  the  well- 
e(|uip|)ed  stables.  Special 
sections  are  provided  (or  the 
inoculated  animals.  Lower: 
Box  stalls  (or  horses 
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results  yet  efTected,  while  a  study  of  scorpion  venom  and  a  revision 
of  the  classification  of  the  various  species  of  scorpions  to  be  found  in 
the  Republic  is  at  present  being  made  so  that  the  univalent  and 
fMjlyvalent  serums  now  in  preparation  may  be  properly  distributed. 
These  studies  will  be  followed  by  others  of  similar  character  on  native 
venomous  snakes.  Research  work  already  begun  comprises  studies 
on  diabetes,  the  investigation  of  which  will  form  the  basis  for  a  very 
e.xtensive  work  on  the  basal  metabolism  of  the  indigenous  peoples,  a 
subject  upon  which  nothing  is  now  known,  and  other  studies  on  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  popular  dishes  and  beverages.  A  classification 
of  all  species  of  mosquitos  found  in  the  country  has  also  been  initiated 
in  order  that  when  the  Federal  authorities  have  sufficient  resources  to 
undertake  a  campaign  against  malaria,  it  can  be  easily  organized. 

Aside  from  the  contribution  which  the  institute  is  making  to  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  such  an  entity,  by  the  very  fact  of 
possessing  the  equipment  necessarx’  for  all  kinds  of  investigations 
relative  to  national  medical  bacteriology,  may  also  be  considered 
extremely  valuable  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  for  it  renders  service 
not  only  through  the  definite  results  obtained,  but  by  tending  to  raise 
the  scientific  standards  of  the  country,  increasing  the  number  of  those 
interested  in  research  and  offering  them  a  place  where  the  proper 
apparatus  facilitates  their  work. 

The  Institute  of  Hygiene  thus  makes  it  possible  for  the  Bureau  of 
Health  to  engage  in  a  more  effective  and  speedy  campaign  for  the 
conservation  of  the  public  health  and  against  the  evils  which  under¬ 
mine  it,  thereby  promoting  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  nation 


BRAZIL  ORGANIZES 
A  FOREST  SERVICE 

BKAZIL  has  taken  definite  steps  to  organize  a  federal  forest 
service  under  the  direction  of  two  American  foresters, 
according  to  a  cable  just  received  by  the  Tropical  Plant 
Research  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.  C.  In  charge  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  forestry  movement  is  to  be  Mr.  William  Thomas  Cox,  formerly 
State  forester  of  Minnesota;  assisting  him  will  be  Associate  Forester 
Prof.  Donald  M.  Matthews,  formerly  conservator  of  forests  in  British 
North  Borneo  and  at  present  professor  of  forestry  management  at 
the  Michigan  Forest  School. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  Government  is  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  visit  made  by  Dr.  William  A.  Orton,  director  of  the 
Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  and  technical  adviser  to  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  at 
the  recpiest  of  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  assistance  in 
formulating  a  plan  for  oi^anizing  a  federal  forestry  system  and  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Brazilian  forestry  law. 

This  step  by  Brazil  in  establishing  a  forest  service  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance,  Doctor  Orton  points  out,  both  because  of  the  vast  area  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  wealth  of  timber  to  be  found  in  that  country.  Brazil 
is  reported  to  have  over  a  billion  acres  of  timber  land,  a  million  of 
which  is  said  to  consist  of  valuable  pine.  The  Amazon  Valley  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  solid  body  of  timber  in  the  world,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  forestry  principles  to  this  great  region  should  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  timber  markets  of  the  globe.  In  Brazil  there  are  over 
3,000  distinct  kinds  of  timber  trees,  and  in  the  Amazon  Valley  alone 
over  2,000  have  been  reported.  There  are  probably  many  more 
trees  of  unknown  species  which,  w'hen  better  known,  will  have  great 

>  The  Pan  American  Union  has  available  the  (ollowinit  pamphlets  on  forestry,  reininted  from  the 
Bl'LLETtN: 

Pan  Amrrican  Cnopfration  in  Foreitrt  Coniervation. 

Tkt  L'nited  Stalrt  at  a  Market  for  Tropical  Foreit  Produett. 

HAy  Ike  United  Statet  it  Interetted  in  Latin  American  Forett  Decelopment. 

International  Cooperation  bf  Seientipe  Ateneiet  in  Tropical  Forettrf. 

Tropical  Forettrf  in  Vale  Unicertitf. 

The  C'ORsrrrotier  Ulilitalion  o/  Tropical  Foretlt. 

A  Tropical  Foretter  I'utU  Latin  Atrterica. 

Longing  and  Marketing  Problemt  iciUk  Tropical  Timbert. 

Ezploilalion  of  Pkilippine  Foretlt. 

Tropical  Forettrg  and  Retearch.  * 

Marketing  Problemt  of  Tropical  Hardwood  Exploitation. 

Some  Reatont  H'Ay  Tropical  American  Timber  Operations  Have  Failed 
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value  and  utility.  Brazil  is  a  country  wealthy  in  very  high  grade 
woods,  and  the  first  purpose  of  the  forest  service  will  be  to  put  the 
forests  of  the  country  on  a  perpetually  producing  basis. 

The  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  has  made  a  number  of 
expeditions  and  surveys  in  the  forests  of  South  and  Central  America, 
and  next  year,  in  cooperation  with  the  Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Forestry 
Trust,  expects  to  send  foresters  up  the  Amazon  to  study  the  unknown 
and  little  known  forests  there. 

Brazil’s  present  plans  include  sending  students  to  the  forest  schools 
of  the  United  States  for  training  under  the  supervision  of  the  Tropical 
Plant  Research  Foundation.  These  students  when  thoroughly 
grounded  in  forestry  principles  will  return  to  take  up  the  work  in 
their  native  land. 

“The  foundation  feels  exceedingly  fortunate,”  said  Doctor  Orton, 
“in  being  able  to  secure  the  services  of  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Cox  and 
Professor  Matthews.  Mr.  Cox  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  has  had  10  years’  experience  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.  He  was  for  11  years  State  forester  of  Minnesota, 
and  for  the  past  3  years  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  Wild  Life  and  Forest  Reserve  of  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey. 

“Professor  Matthews  will,  under  the  present  arrangement  with  the 
Brazilian  Gov’ernment,  devote  six  months  of  his  time,  while  on  leave 
from  the  Michigan  Forest  School,  to  an  intensive  study  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  forestry  conditions.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  has  had  almost  20  years’  experience  in  tropical  forestry 
work,  both  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  British  North  Borneo. 
As  forester  for  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  he  carried  on 
important  work  in  the  forests  of  Cuba. 

“Mr.  Cox  expects  to  assume  his  new"  duties  within  the  month,  and 
Professor  Matthews  will  probably  leave  for  Brazil  early  in  August.” 


UNITED  STATES  ENTER¬ 

PRISE  IN  CHILE  V 

A  COPPER  EMPIRE 

For  over  a  century  Chile  has  been  one  of  the  leading  copper- 
producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  Chilean,  especially  in 
the  northern  Provinces,  is  a  born  miner  and  a  skilled  prospec¬ 
tor,  and  for  many  years  the  considerable  output  was  produced  from 
hundreds,  or  rather  thousands,  of  relatively  small  mines,  many  of  them 
little  better  than  holes  in  the  ground,  worked  in  the  most  primitive 
manner,  with  the  single  object  of  winning  ore  that  would  pay  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  nearest  smelter.  The  element  of  gamb¬ 
ling  appealed  to  a  national  characteristic,  for  the  Chilean  is  a  roman¬ 
tic,  a  dreamer.  Chilean  copper  justly  earned  the  highest  reputation 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  owing  to  its  remarkable  purity  and  the 
ease  with  which  its  ores  are  smelted  when  general  conditions  are 
favorable.  In  the  early  days  only  the  “colored  ores”  were  smelted; 
the  exploitation  of  the  pyritic  deposits  came  later,  when  the  pressure 
of  necessity  was  beginning  to  be  felt.  But,  as  late  as  25  years  ago, 
Chilean  mining  still  presented  its  ancient  characteristics,  and  Mr. 
Hoover’s  translation  of  De  Re  MetalUca  could  still  be  considered  a 
text  book. 

To-day  it  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  has  established  a 
veritable  copper  empire  in  Chile.  Three  huge  establishments  domin¬ 
ate  the  industry  from  north  to  south — Chuquicamata,  Potrerillos,  and 
Braden.  In  the  old  days,  rich  ore  only  could  be  profitably  dealt  with. 
This  is  not  the  American  way.  Rich  ore,  of  course,  is  welcomed,  but 
thin  veins  and  shallow'  deposits  afford  no  basis  for  giant  industries.  A 
mountain  of  poor  ore  affords  raw  material  to  w'ork  on,  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  future  supplies  to  justify  the  establishment  of  huge  plants  and 
the  upbuilding  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  populous  settlements  that 
merit  the  name  of  towns.  The  development  of  these  vast  enter¬ 
prises,  operating  individually,  but  virtually  a  combine,  assures  the 
elevation  of  Chile  to  the  first  rank  of  copper  producers  within  the  next 
few  years,  for  the  ever-increasing  world  demand  for  copper  is  rapidly 
draining  the  reserves  e.xisting  in  older  countries. 

An  empire  presupposes  an  emperor.  In  this  case  imperial  honors 
must  be  distributed  over  a  family  of  financiers,  the  Guggenheim 
brothers,  whose  story  bids  fair  to  resemble  that  of  the  Rothschilds, 
with  the  difference  that  this  family  is  more  immediately  concerned 
with  directly  productive  activities.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  note 

>  From  South  Pacific  Mail,  Valparaiso,  Uef.  6,  I82X. 
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later  their  irruption  into  the  nitrate  industry  and  its  consequences. 
Briefly  to  recapitulate  their  action  in  the  copper  industry  of  Chile, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Guggenheims  made  their  first  bid  for  control 
of  the  copper  industry  in  1908,  when  they  acquired  the  El  Teniente 
mine  at  Rancagua,  the  “mountain”  of  low'  grade  ore  above  referred 
to.  To-day  the  good  sized  towm  of  Sew'ell  is  located  there.  The 
copper  is  won  by  electrolytic  processes,  thousands  of  tons  being  treated 
daily  and  the  finest  copper  in  the  w'orld  extracted  from  it  wholesale. 
This  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Braden  Copper  Co.,  under  remarkable 
conditions.  Sewell  with  its  mining  plants,  blazing  with  light  amid  the 
winter  snow  on  the  desolate  hill  sides,  affords  one  of  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  spectacles  in  the  world. 

It  was  in  1911  that  the  Guggenheims  turned  their  attention  to  a 
vast  potential  source  of  copper  in  the  northern  deserts,  at  Chuquica- 
mata.  Here  again,  American  w'ealth  and  enterprise,  if  they  have  not 
made  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose,  have  at  least  established  man’s 
dominion  over  nature.  The  deposits  lie  inland,  80  miles  from  the  sea, 
at  an  elevation  of  9,500  feet.  The  ores,  moreover,  present  certain 
peculiarities,  and  required  a  vast  amount  of  study  before  a  commer¬ 
cially  possible  process  for  treating  them  could  be  evolved.  The  almost 
impossible  was  done,  however,  as  usual,  thanks  in  large  measure  to 
the  foresight  of  Pope  Yeatman,  a  mining  engineer,  highly  placed  in 
the  confidence  of  the  great  firm.  The  working  of  the  “Chuqui”  de¬ 
posits  is  a  triumph  of  large-scale  engineering.  In  the  early  days  the 
work  resembled  a  veritable  war  w’ith  nature,  in  which  man  conquered 
only  by  bringing  up  his  heaviest  artillery.  The  rew'ard  of  this  vast 
expenditure  is  being  reaped  to-day.  Here  again  there  is  no  lack  of 
material  to  w’ork  on,  the  reserves  being  estimated  at  a  thousand 
million  tons  of  workable  ore. 

It  might  be  imagined  that,  with  Braden  and  Chuquicamata  at 
work,  the  world  demand  for  copper  could  be  more  than  met.  The 
Guggenheim  firm,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  commenced 
preliminary  operations  at  Potrerillos  characterized  by  the  same 
amplitude  of  vision  and  titanic  energy.  Before  the  exploitation 
of  the  deposits  could  be  completed  it  w'as  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
render  the  place  habitable.  The  Andes  Mining  Co.  set  about  the 
construction  of  a  port,  Barquitos,  and  a  railway  line  connecting  with 
the  spinal  railway  system  of  Chile  at  Pueblo  Hundido.  From  this 
station  a  private  line  runs  up  to  the  mine  fields,  80  or  90  miles  inland, 
and  at  the  mines  an  electric  railw'ay  serves  the  requirements  of  devel¬ 
opment.  Work  at  Potrerillos  was  not  pushed  forward  with  the 
same  feverish  activity  as  at  Braden  and  Chuquicamata.  The 
dictates  of  “big  business”  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  called 
a  temporary  halt,  but  after  a  time  operations  were  resumed  on  the 
grand  scale,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  Potrerillos  will  take  its 
place  among  the  most  important  of  Guggenheim  interests. 
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NITRATE  INDUSTRY 

The  Chilean  nitrate  industry,  upon  the  revenue  receipts  of  which 
the  country  was  able  to  live  happily  for  the  better  part  of  a  century 
with  the  minimum  of  taxation  weifrhing  directly  upon  the  individual 
citizen,  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest,  apart  from  the  technical 
questions  involved  in  the  extraction,  elaboration,  transport,  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  a  most  extraordinary  natural  production.  In  the  first  place, 
the  origin  of  the  nitrate  deposits  still  affords  a  wide  field  for  scientific 
study  and  controversy  for,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Chilean 
deposits  are  unique.  In  the  second  place,  nitrate,  until  the  upgrowth 
of  the  synthetic  industry,  was  the  only  adequate  source  of  fixed  nitro¬ 
gen  to  supply  the  constant  wastage  of  the  element  in  the  production 
of  crops,  and  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  Sir  William  Crookes 
stimulated  laboratory  work  by  his  pessimistic  predictions  of  world 
famine  following  the  exhaustion  of  the  natural  salt  deposits.  In  this 
political  aspect,  nitrate  brought  about  a  war,  the  wounds  of  which 
have  taken  half  a  century  to  even  begin  to  heal.  From  the  social 
side,  the  industry  has  left  its  peculiar  and  unmistakable  mark  on 
Chilean  life,  and  the  depression  or  prosperity  of  the  nitrate  zone  has 
affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  element  of  the  population. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  American  capital  and  enterprise  have 
entered  very  prominently  into  the  nitrate  industry  of  Chile.  Certain 
oficinas  were  operated  by  the  American  firms  of  Grace  and  Du  Pont, 
but  the  production  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  their  explosive 
factories.  The  depression  of  the  industry  following  the  war,  resulting 
in  great  measure  from  a  pessimistic  frame  of  mind  brought  about  by 
the  apparent  victory  of  the  synthetic  industry  which  had  received 
its  greatest  stimulus  in  Germany  during  the  war  years,  possibly 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  powerful  Guggenheim  firm.  Like  the 
copper  industry,  nitrate  suffered  from  diffusion  of  effort  and,  though 
many  ideas  for  improved  and  more  economic  treatment  had  been 
advanced  and  tried  out,  labor  costs  and  other  difficulties  determined 
general  adherence  to  the  sheet  anchor  approved  by  the  fathers,  the 
“Shanks  process.” 

As  usual,  the  Guggenheim  firm  made  no  leap  in  the  dark.  We 
believe  that  it  is  correct  to  say  that  years  of  laboratory  study  and 
experiment  preceded  the  announcement  of  a  new'  process  destined,  it 
was,  and  is,  affirmed,  to  revolutionize  the  industry.  The  firm  com¬ 
menced  operations  by  acquiring  the  properties  and  assets  of  the 
Anglo-Chilean  Nitrate  &  Railway  Co.,  now  known  as  the  Anglo- 
Chilean  Consolidated  Nitrate  Corporation,  a  concern  organized  under 
the  law’s  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  extensive  properties  of  the 
Anglo-Chilean  were  added  to  by  the  purchase  in  State  auctions  of 
other  nitrate  deposits,  and  attention  in  nitrate  circles  turned  w'ith 
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interest  and  veritable  anxiety  to  the  developments  in  process  at  the 
American  oficina  in  which  the  Gu^enheim  process  was  being  installed. 
The  process  works  “cold,”  the  extraction  being  theoretically  carried 
on  at  atmospheric  temperature  and  the  solutions  chilled  for  crystal¬ 
lizing  out  the  salts.  The  nitrate  production  is  of  quite  exceptional 
purity. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  new  method  and  its  results,  the 
great  interest  of  the  Guggenheim  intervention  in  the  old-established 
industry  lies  in  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and  new  ideas.  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  to  apply  mass  production  to  nitrate,  with  abandonment  of 
the  methods  of  the  past.  The  Anglo-Chilean  Corporation  approached 


A  NITRATE  CRUSHING  PLANT 

Part  of  an  “oficina”  owned  by  the  Dupont  Nitrate  Co.  .\n  inclined  belt  conveyor  carries  the  cru.shed 
ore  to  the  leachinit  tanks.  In  the  foreitround  are  .sacks  of  the  nitrate  ready  for  shipment 


the  Government  and  the  industry  with  certain  far-reaching  proposals, 
and  though  they  have  not  been  accepted  on  a  wide  scale  to  date,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  decisive  action  of  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  nitrate  industry  evoked  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  aroused  producers  from  the  melancholy  into  which  they 
had  fallen.  Apart  from  the  American  endeavor,  therefore,  there  was 
a  revival  throughout  the  entire  industry  which  has  minimized  the 
urgency  of  immediate  transformation  of  existing  plants.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  enormous  production  of  nitrate  to-day  is  the  output  of  half 
the  number  of  oficinas  at  work  during  the  days  of  former  prosperity. 
Lender  existing  conditions,  only  those  oficinas  which  can  work  at  a 
profit  are  busy ;  uneconomic  establishments  must  stand  aside.  There 
4S:{SHI— 2II— Hull.  6 - ♦ 
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is  a  tendency  visible,  moreover,  to  amalgamation  and,  in  a  word,  to 
the  modernization  of  the  industry  to  meet  new  and  more  stringent 
requirements.  The  Chilean  Government  itself  is  now  the  stimulus 
and  stay  of  the  premier  source  of  national  revenue.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  American  interests  will  not  vastly  increase  in  this  industrial 
field,  or  that  the  Guggenheim  initiative  will  not  prove  to  be  amply 
justified  by  results.  Other  new  processes  of  interest  are  also  in  the 
field,  but  Chilean  nitrate  and  its  synthetic  rivals  will  have  their  work 
cut  out  to  supply  all  the  fixed  nitrogen  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  soil  that  grows  the  crops  to  fill  the  hungry  mouths  of  earth’s 
teeming  myriads. 

THE  IRON  AGE 

We  have  referred  above  to  triumphs  of  American  energy  and  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  Chilean  copper  and  nitrate  industries;  we  must  now 
glance  at  another  illustration  in  a  somewhat  different  field.  If  the 
demand  for  copper  and  nitrate  is  almost  incalculably  great,  that  for 
iron  and  steel  is  no  less.  In  the  nature  of  things,  iron  is  a  substance 
that  must  be  produced  in  enormous  quantity,  and  there  is  no  exagger¬ 
ation,  therefore,  in  affirming  that  mountains  of  ore  must  be  attacked 
if  the  thousands  of  blast  furnaces  are  to  be  kept  busy.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  Bethlehem  (Chile)  Iron  Mines  Co.  is  doing  at  El 
Tofo  in  the  Province  of  Coquimbo.  At  this  spot  there  are  two  hills 
which  in  some  countries  would  pass  for  mountains,  and  whose  sum¬ 
mits  are  practically  pure  hematite  iron  ore.  American  engineers, 
after  thorough  study  of  these  extraordinary  deposits,  set  to  work  to 
eat  up  these  hillocks  wholesale,  bagging  them  and  sending  them  off 
to  the  United  States  to  be  melted  into  iron  and  steel  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  work  of  demolition  proceeds  apace;  already  the  land¬ 
scape  has  been  altered,  and  the  iron  interests  are  looking  round 
anxiously  for  fresh  fields  to  conquer,  or  new  iron  mountains  to  take 
home  with  them.  The  iron  industry  in  Chile  at  the  time  of  writing  is 
restricted  to  the  mining,  crushing  and  exportation  of  oxide  ore.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  before  long  another  chapter  will  have  to 
be  added,  for  the  implantation  of  electric  smelting  is  seriously 
contemplated. 

A  concession  for  the  Tofo  deposits  was  originally  granted  to  the 
Schneider  Co.  of  Creusot,  in  connection  with  a  smelting  project,  but 
relatively  little  work  was  done,  and  the  properties  were  transferred  to 
Mr.  Schwab  and  the  Bethlehem  (Chile)  Iron  Mines  Co.  a  few  years 
ago.  The  scene  then  changed.  A  port,  Cruz  Grande,  equipped  with 
special  elevators  for  the  shipping  of  ore,  was  built,  with  a  dock  beside 
which  the  great  vessels  of  the  company’s  fleet  of  ore-freighters  can 
lie  to  take  in  their  cargoes.  An  electric  railway  runs  from  the  port 
to  the  mine,  the  loaded  ore-trains  generating  the  current  that  returns 
the  empty  cars.  The  ore  is  won  in  gigantic  open  cuts,  the  whole  of  the 


Courtesy  of  Chile 

HIGH  TENSION  POWER  WIRES  CROSSING  THE  CENTRAL  VALLEY 


The  numerous  streams  rising  in  the  Andes  will  no  doubt  be  utilized  to  an  increasingly  greater  extent  for 
the  development  of  hydroeleetiic  energy 


upper  hillside  being  worked  in  terraces.  Trenches  are  cut  and  the 
ore  broken  down  by  high  explosives,  the  debris  being  handled  by 
gigantic  electric  and  steam  shovels.  It  passes  by  gravity  to  a  skilful 
disposition  of  crushers  and  thence  into  the  ore  cars  which,  having 
completed  their  journey  to  Cruz  Grande,  deliver  their  burden  direct 
into  the  holds  of  the  ore  steamers. 

All  this  sounds  very  simple,  and  is  simple,  hut  only  because  the 
most  wonderful  organization  renders  it  possible.  Working  costs 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  are  still  rather  high,  owing  to 
the  harsh  physical  conditions.  Water  there  is  none,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity;  it  has  to  be  obtained  from  an  old  mine  property  miles  aw’ay, 
and  pumped  in  pipe  lines.  It  follows  that  water  is  of  tw'o  classes, 
“industrial”  and  “distilled,”  the  latter  only  being  suitable  for  human 
consumption.  Fuel  and  all  supplies  have  to  be  brought  from  the 
coast,  but  this  is  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  the  railroad.  Social 
welfare  institutions  flourish;  the  community  has  an  active  life  of  its 
own,  and  its  needs  are  supplied  by  the  company  at  cost  price.  In 
spite  of  this  remarkable  development  at  El  Tofo,  it  is  confidently 
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predicted  that  the  actual  accomplishment  is  only  a  beginning,  and 
that  in  due  time  iron  will  supply  the  basis  for  one  of  Chile’s  most 
flourishing  industries. 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

The  year  1928  witnessed  two  remarkable  advances  in  the 
American  economic  penetration  of  Chile.  The  countrymen  of  Edison 
are  not  likely  to  overlook  the  significance  of  electrical  energy  in  a 
land  like  Chile,  .where  thousands  of  torrents  descending  the  Andean 
barrier  toward  the  sea  represent  such  vast  potential  sources  of  hydro¬ 
electric  energy.  When,  after  mature  consideration,  the  Chilean  au¬ 
thorities  decided  to  carry  into  effect  the  project  that  had  been  put  for¬ 
ward  for  the  electrification  of  the  first  zone  of  the  State  railwa.v,  that 
is  to  say  the  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  it  accepted  the 
tender  presented  by  the  Westinghouse  Co.  The  contractors  did  their 
work  rapidly  and  well.  The  construction  work,  which  included  the 
erection  of  thousands  of  concrete  posts  carrying  the  overhead  power 
lines,  has  now  stood  the  test  of  time  and  winter  weather,  with  the 
minimum  of  failure.  In  good  seasons  and  had,  the  train  service  has 
been  maintained  with  unfailing  regularit.y  and  with  a  punctuality 
such  that  people  set  their  clocks  and  watches  at  country  stations  by 
the  passing  of  the  express  trains.  This  record  is  creditable  to  the 
American  firm  responsible  for  the  electrification  of  the  line  and  to  the 
Chilean  employees  who  now  see  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  service. 
Moreover,  the  electrification  of  the  Chilean  State  Railway,  for  some 
time  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  in  America,  afforded  in¬ 
valuable  experience.  The  electrification  is  being  completed  with  the 
installation  of  an  elaborate  system  of  electric  signaling. 

Quite  recently,  negotiations  have  been  concluded  for  the  complete 
transfer  of  the  property  and  assets  of  the  Compania  Chilena  de  Elec- 
tricidad,  with  all  its  suhsidiarv  interests,  to  the  Electrical  Bond  and 
Share  Corporation.  This  notable  agreement  places  most  of  the 
electric  power-generating  plants  in  Central  Chile  in  American  hands, 
a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance,  since  a  wide  region  is  at  present 
served  with  light  and  power  by  the  electrical  company  above  referred 
to.  This  acquisition  doubtless  represents  the  initial  step  in  a  policy 
which  will  have  for  its  object  the  increased  employment  of  electrical 
energy  throughout  the  Republic,  to  the  great  benefit  of  industrv  and 
public  welfare. 

CO.MMl'NICATIONS 

The  very  life  of  a  countiy  is  dependent  on  facility  of  communica¬ 
tions.  The  peculiar  geographical  and  topographical  characteristics 
of  Chile — its  immense  length  and  its  intricate  mountain  system — 
offer  a  most  appropriate  field  for  the  development  of  telephonic  com- 
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miinication.  Along  the  coast  the  cables  of  the  All  America  Cables, 
Inc.,  play  an  all  essential  part  in  linking  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  assuring  communication  with  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  American  capital  has  now'  been  applied 
to  the  purchase  from  the  former  British  owners  of  the  Chile  Telephone 
Co.,  and  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  organization  has  been  to 
improve  e.xisting  services  and  to  e.xtend  the  system.  The  most 
modern  type  of  metal  telephone  posts  is  replacing  the  familiar  timber 
standards,  which  frequently  collapsed,  when  subjected  to  severe 
climatic  conditions.  A  later  triumph  of  the  company  w'as  the  open¬ 
ing  of  telephonic  communication  between  Valparaiso  and  Buenos 


A  CHILEAN  HIGHWAY 

A  view  of  the  excellent  road  from  Valiiaraiso  to  Vifia  del  Mar,  a  popular  summer  resort 


Aires,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  necessary  arrangements  are 
completed  which  w'ill  render  it  possible  to  “ring  up”  the  leading  cities 
of  North  America. 

GOOD  ROADS 

The  energetic  policy  of  the  Chilean  Government  with  respect  to 
national  roads  and  highways  is  keenly  interesting  the  American  in¬ 
vestor.  Tenders  have  been  presented  for  tbe  construction  of  many 
important  roads,  and  the  contract  for  one  at  least,  in  the  Concepcibn 
region,  has  been  awarded  to  an  American  firm  of  highway  engineers. 
A  proposal  has  also  been  submitted  for  the  constiuction  and  upkeep 
of  the  proposed  artery  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  via  the 
Cuesta  de  la  Dormida.  This  project  is  still  in  the  air,  but  the  atten- 
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tion  it  has  attracted  in  the  United  States  whilst  still  existing  only  on  ' 
paper  is  significant  of  the  eagerness  of  American  financial  interests  I 
to  find  a  useful  and  profitable  outlet  for  their  money  in  Chile.  [ 
The  construction  and  administration  of  highways  and  bridges  is  j 
bound  to  become  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  within  a  relatively  j 
short  time,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  American  experts  will  be  well  to  j 
the  fore  in  works  of  civil  engineering,  in  which  they  are  second  to 
none  throughout  the  world.  j: 

SHIPPING  I 

American  shipping  interests  in  Chile  are  represented  by  the  great 
firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  It  was  Mr.  W.  R.  Grace,  founder  of  the 
firm  who,  in  1890,  chartered  the  first  American  steamer  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  1893  a  regular  freight  service 
between  the  Pacific  ports  and  North  America  was  inaugurated. 
The  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  incorporated  in  1894,  established  the 
first  direct  passenger  steamer  line  between  Chile  and  New  York,  and 
the  year  1928  saw  two  magnificent  new  motor  vessels  added  to  a 
service  which  had  long  merited  the  most  enthusiastic  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  American  flag  also  flies  over  vessels  engaged  in  the  trans¬ 
port  to  Chilean  ports  of  enormous  quantities  of  fuel  oil  required  in 
the  nitrate  and  copper  industries,  and  for  the  innumerable  and  ever 
growing  motor  traffic  in  which  American  automobiles  are  obtaining 
practically  a  monopoly. 

Mention  should  likewise  be  made  of  the  fine  fleet  of  ore  steamers 
engaged  in  the  transport  of  El  Tofo  iron  ore  fnim  Cruz  Grande  to 
American  ports.  The  evergrowing  volume  of  imports  of  American 
origin  demands  a  constant  going  and  coming  of  vessels  under  the 
American  flag,  which  is  familiar  in  every  port  of  the  Republic. 

GENERAL 

The  summary  of  American  activities  given  above  is  lengthy,  but 
it  touches  only  the  surface  of  the  subject.  The  economic  penetra¬ 
tion  which  it  illustrates  is  going  deeper  every  day.  The  following 
examples  will  serve  to  demonstrate  further  the  magnitude  of  the 
American  factor  in  Chilean  commerce  and  industry. 

The  West  India  Oil  Co.  divides  the  vast  fuel  oil  and  petrol  distri¬ 
bution  trade  of  Chile  with  another  company.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Chile  is  a  coal-producing  country,  there  have  been  good  reasons 
in  the  past  for  the  preference  shown  for  oil  fuel  in  the  nitrate  oficinas 
and  for  the  general  use  of  Diesel  and  other  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gines  on  lar^e  plants  in  the  mine  fields  and  elsewhere.  This  situation 
may  be  changed  in  the  future,  since  the  Chilean  Government  is  very 
desirous  of  restoring  prosperity  to  the  coal  mining  regions  and  is 
taking  measures  calculated  to  discourage  the  importation  of  oil. 


THE  NEW  MOTOR  LINER  “SANTA  MARIA” 

One  of  the  new  motor  vessels  added  to  the  New  York-Chilean  service  of  the  Grace  Line 
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There  is  also  possible  the  development  of  a  Chilean  oil  industry  if  the 
search  for  oil  now  in  hand  succeeds,  or  if  coal  or  shale  distillation  is 
found  profitable.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  an  enormous 
oil  and  petrol  importation,  and  in  this  movement  American  firms 
take  a  very  important  part. 

Long  established  in  Chile,  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 
carries  on  business  on  a  grand  scale  along  the  lines  indicated  by  its 
name.  An  interesting  development  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  large  and  well-equipped  factory  in  Valparaiso, 
managed  by  the  Compania  de  Galvanizacibn,  which  turns  out  the 
roofing  material  and  innumerable  articles  of  galvanized  iron  for  which 
so  great  a  demand  e.xists  in  growing  countries. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILES 

Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  enormous  demand  in  the 
ever-growing  Chilean  market  for  American  automobiles.  It  may  be 
said  without  hesitation  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cars  sold  in  Chile  are 
of  American  origin.  In  this  activity  the  General  Motors  Co.  plays 
an  all-important  part.  In  Santiago  the  Ford  Co.  has  a  large  work¬ 
shop,  employing  800  skilled  workmen.  Here  car  parts  are  assembled, 
thousands  of  these  popular  automobiles  being  turned  out  per  annum. 
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United  States  capital  has  been  successfully  invested  in  Chile  in 
soap  and  allied  products,  and  also  in  the  drug  trade.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  name  of  Sydney  Ross  is  prominent. 

Messrs.  Grace  &  Co.  control  a  flourishing  te.xtile  factory,  the 
Caupolican,  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  Valparaiso,  and  are  also 
actively  engaged  in  the  e.xportation  of  characteristic  Chilean  products. 
The  name  of  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.  holds  pride  of  place,  also,  among 
old-established  American  firms  in  Chile  carrying  on  general  business, 
importation,  exportation,  insurance,  and  the  like.  Hitherto,  American 
enterprise  has  not  interested  itself  directly  in  agriculture,  although 
there  is  important  capital  invested  in  flour-milling;  but  there  is  an 
abundant  importation  of  tools,  motors,  and  agricultural  machinery 
generally,  with  a  marked  tendency  to  follow  up  new  lines  of  produc¬ 
tive  industry,  a  tendency  that  is  bound  to  become  more  marked  as 
time  goes  on  and  the  inherent  stability  of  the  finance  and  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Chile  is  better  appreciated  in  the  United  States. 

Mention  should  be  made  finally,  but  certainly  not  at  the  end  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  small  importance,  of  the  American  film  in  Chile.  All 
the  leading  producers.  United  Artists,  Universal,  Paramount,  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  First  National,  and  the  rest  are  in  evidence  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  and  in  the  smaller  country  town  that  can 
fit  up  a  cinematograph  in  a  barn,  each  maintaining  its  own  booking 
and  renting  organization. 

As  these  lines  are  written,  we  hear  of  the  arrival  in  Valparaiso 
of  a  representative  of  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Co.  (Inc.),  who  has 
come  to  Chile  with  the  object  of  installing  a  factory  for  the  production 
of  a  million  records  per  annum,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Santiago.  American  commercial  enterprise  in  Chile  is  ably  and 
strongly  backed  by  the  tremendous  resources  and  facilities  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  the  largest  bank  in  the  Americas, 
which  has  been  forced  to  seek  newer  and  larger  premises  both  in 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  in  order  to  accommodate  the  growth  of  its 
business.  How'ever,  it  is  as  the  “State  banker”  that  this  great  bank 
is  more  than  ever  prominent  to-day,  the  Chilean  Government  having 
appointed  it  fiscal  agent  to  the  Republic. 

And  so,  day  by  day,  new  evidence  of  the  economic  penetration  that 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article  is  proceeding  under  our  eyes. 

American  financial  and  technical  enterprise,  acting  in  accordance 
with  enlightened  Chilean  legislation  and  ably  seconded  by  intelligent, 
healthy,  and  ambitious  Chilean  employees,  who  soon  rise  to  positions 
of  the  highest  confidence  and  responsibility,  is  destined  to  do  great 
things  for  Chile,  and  this  active  fraternal  cooperation  will  do  more 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  than  many  conferences 
and  speeches. 


PERUVIAN  CALENDAR 
REFORM  COMMITTEE 


1  "READERS  of  the  Bulletin  and  of  the  press  in  general  are  well 
1-^  aware  that  the  important  question  of  calendar  simplification 
E  is  nowadays  very  much  in  the  public  mind.  The  article  on 
Progress  toward  Calendar  Simplification,  published  in  the  December, 
1928,  issue  of  this  magazine,  traced  the  movement  toward  national 
and  international  action,  mentioning  the  fact  that  in  1926  the  League 
of  Nations,  after  accepting  the  findings  of  its  committee  of  inquiry, 
had  transmitted  to  the  nations  a  request  for  the  establishment  of 
national  committees  to  study  and  report  upon  calendar  reform,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  Si.xth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  at  Habana  last  year,  resolved: 

To  recommend  to  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  there  be 
appointed  in  each  of  them  a  national  committee  to  consider  the  proposed  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  calendar  and  to  make  such  preparations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  participation  of  those  countries  in  an  international  conference  which  is  to 
examine  the  best  methods  of  reform. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  the  Government  of  Peru 
appointed  by  executive  resolution  the  following  distinguished  com¬ 
mittee,  thus  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter  among  the  Latin  American 
Republics:  Archbishop  Emilio  F.  Liss6n,  chairman;  Vice  Admiral 
Melitdn  Carvajal;  Captain  Jos4  R.  Galvez,  of  the  Peruvian  Navy; 
Dr.  Godofredo  Garcia,  a  civil  engineer;  Senor  Ricardo  Llona,  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and  Senor  Scipidn  Llona,  an  astronomer, 
who  acts  as  secretary.  This  committee  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Lima  on  February  24  last,  when  an  agreement  of  general  procedure 
was  adopted.  It  was  furthermore  decided  to  request  from  the 
various  Chambers  of  Commerce  their  respective  opinions  on  the  13- 
month  calendar  plan,  so  that  in  studying  the  economic  effect  of  such 
a  calendar  the  committee  might  have  the  benefit  of  ideas  from  as 
many  organizations  as  possible. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  United  States,  organized  last 
July,  is  pursuing  a  similar  method  in  its  work.  Thus  far  more  than 
2,000  organizations,  representing  business,  science,  education  and 
other  fields  of  national  activity,  have  replied  to  the  committee’s 
questionnaires.  Of  these  oi^anizations  78  per  cent  have  declared 
in  favor  of  calendar  change  and  of  the  calling  of  an  international 
conference.  Moreover,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is,  in  the 
terms  of  a  joint  congressional  resolution  introduced  April  29,  1929, 
by  the  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  •‘respectfully  requested  to  pro¬ 
pose,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
the  calling  of  an  international  conference  to  consider  and  provide 
for  the  simplification  of  the  calendar,  or  to  accept  an  invitation  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  such  a  conference  upon 
the  proposal  of  some  other  nation  or  group  of  nations.” 

Further  national  action  is  reported  from  the  Secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  has  been  officially  notified  within  recent 
weeks  that  national  committees  on  calendar  simplification  were  in 
process  of  formation  in  Germany  and  Holland  and  that  the  French 
Government  had  referred  the  question  to  the  French  National 
Economic  Council,  of  which  the  Premier  is  president  and  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  all 'aspects  of  economic  life. 


EXHIBITION  OF  HIGHWAY 
MACHINERY  /. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  .AUGUST  I6-JI.  1929 


Regulations  governing  the  exhibition  of  road-making 
machinery,  which  will  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in 
^  conjunction  with  the  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of 
Highways,  have  just  been  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 
This  Congress  will  be  in  session  August  16-31,  1929.  The  full  text 
of  the  regulations  governing  the  exhibition  is  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  August  16  to  31,  1929,  and  as  a  part  of  it,  a 
highway  exhibition,  organized  by  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Public 
Works  of  Brazil,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Organizing  Committee  of  said 
congress,  will  take  place. 

Art.  2.  The  Exhibition  will  consist  of — 

(a)  Exhibits  of  machinery  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  high¬ 
ways. 

(6)  Practical  demonstrations  of  its  ojieration,  especially  the  laying  of  pave¬ 
ments  of  modern  type. 

(c)  Cinematographic  exhibitions  iKTtaining  to  improved  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance. 

(d)  Exhibition  of  models,  plans,  maps,  projects,  sketches,  drawings,  statistics, 
regulations,  specihcations,  etc. 

(e)  Distribution  of  catalogues  and  other  information  concerning  the  object 
of  the  exhibition. 

Sole  paragraph. — The  Organizing  Committee  may  refuse  any  exhibit  considered 
of  little  interest  to  the  exhibition. 
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Art.  3.  Requests  for  registration  must  be  received  ijy  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee  not  later  than  June  20,  1929,  and  should  give  the  name  of  the  exhibitor 
(individual  or  firm);  his  country,  city,  etc.;  a  complete  description  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  products  to  be  exhibited  and  the  desired  space. 

.\rt.  4.  The  registration  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  designated  by  the 
president,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  one-half 
on  registration  and  the  balance  not  later  than  August  1,  1929. 

(1)  No  reservation  of  space  will  be  effective  without  the  payment  of  the 

first  installment. 

(2)  In  default  of  payment  of  the  second  installment  the  space  reserved 

shall  be  forfeited,  the  exhibitor  having  no  right  to  claim  the  return  of 
the  first  installment,  and  the  Committee  may  freely  dispose  of  the 
forfeited  area. 

.\kt.  5.  The  following  schedule  of  rentals  for  the  areas  will  be  in  force: 

Milreis  • 


Uncovered  area,  per  square  meter _  45 

Covered  area,  per  square  meter _ _ _  75 

Wall,  per  lineal  meter. _ _  60 


.\rt.  6.  All  machinery  and  material  imported  for  the  exhibition  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxes  and  customs  duties,  provided  it  be  taken  back  to  the  country 
of  origin  by  the  respective  exhibitor.  Should  it  be  sold  in  Brazil,  the  aforesaid 
customs  duties  and  taxes  shall  be  collected. 

Sole  paragraph. — The  exhibits  sold  during  the  exhibition  may  not  be  removed 
before  the  closing  thereof. 

Art.  7.  Exhibitors  shall  be  responsible  for  all  fire  and  accident  risks  on  the 
exhibits,  as  well  as  for  the  installation,  unloading,  transportation  and  removal 
expenses. 

Art.  8.  Power  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  machinery  exhibited  shall  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitors. 

,\rt.  9.  Only  those  concerned  with  exhibits  shall  enter  the  grounds  l>efore  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition. 

Sole  paragraph. — Proper  admission  cards  duly  visaed  by  the  Organizing 
Committee  shall  be  issued  to  all  exhibitors,  or  to  their  representatives,  employees, 
and  laborers  who  work  in  the  exhibition  grounds. 

,\rt.  10.  Any  doubts  arising  in  the  interpretation  of,  or  omissions  in,  the 
present  regulations,  shall  be  settled  or  remedied  by  the  chairman  of  the  Organ¬ 
izing  Committee. 
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The  Governing  Board. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  on  May  1,  the  last 
meeting  of  the  year  1928-29,  action  was  taken  on  several  important 
matters.  The  special  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  J.  Varela,  Minister 
of  Uruguay;  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  Minister  of  Venezuela,  and  Senor 
don  Juan  B.  Chevalier,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Panama,  which  w'as 
appointed  to  study  the  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  resolution 
of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  the 
Codification  of  International  Law  and  Comparative  and  Uniform 
Legislation,  presented  a  report,  which  was  approved.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  report,  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Uruguay 
are  requested  to  appoint  and  organize  as  soon  as  possible  three 
permanent  committees  to  deal  respectively  with  public  international 
law,  private  international  law,  and  comparative  legislation  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  legislation.  Any  projects  formulated  by  those  committees 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  in  turn  shall 
transmit  such  projects  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  International  Law.  Pending  the  organization  of  the 
three  committees,  the  resolution  of  the  Governing  Board  requests 
the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  to  continue  its  work  in 
the  field  of  codification  of  international  law  and  to  send  any  projects 
formulated  by  the  institute  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

In  the  second  place,  November  18  of  this  year  was  fixed  as  the 
date  for  the  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  Commission  on  Customs 
Procedure  and  Port  Formalities.  The  program  for  this  meeting, 
which  was  approved  by  the  board  and  which  the  Bulletin  hopes  to 
publish  in  full  next  month,  contemplates  the  consideration  of  the 
simplification  and  standardization  of  the  rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  customs  procedure  and  port  formalities  in  the  Republics  members 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Furthermore,  the  first  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry,  provided  for  by  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  will,  by  decision  of  the 
board,  convene  in  Washington  on  May  12,  1930.  This  conference 
will  doubtless  assemble  a  notable  gathering  of  experts  and  other 
persons  interested  in  these  subjects.  The  program  of  the  conference, 
tentatively  approved  by  the  board,  will  be  given  final  consideration 
at  its  next  meeting  in  November. 

As  readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall,  plans  in  the  competition  for 
the  proposed  Columbus  memorial  lighthouse  were  submitted  to  an 
international  jury  consisting  of  Horacio  Acosta  y  Lara,  of  Uruguay, 
Eliel  Saarinen,  of  Finland,  and  Raymond  Good,  of  the  United  States, 
which  met  in  Madrid  on  April  15,  after  which  the  designs  were 
exhibited  to  the  public,  beginning  on  April  27.  In  this  connection 
Senor  don  Angel  Morales,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
presented  to  the  board  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  learned  with  the  deepest 
satisfaction  of  the  splendid  arrangements  made  by  the  Spanish  Government  for 
the  exposition  of  the  designs  submitted  in  the  competition  for  the  proposed 
Columbus  memorial  lighthouse,  and 

Resolves,  To  place  on  record  a  warm  expression  of  thanks  and  to  express  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  to  His  Excellency  General  Primo  de  Rivera, 
Marquis  de  Estella,  president  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  United  States  of  .America,  Seilor  don  .Alejandro 
Padilla  y  Bell,  their  deep  appreciation  of  the  service  thus  rendered. 

Word  has  been  received  that  the  authors  of  the  10  designs  placed 
first  in  the  competition  are  the  following:  Josef  Wentzler,  Dortmund; 
Will  Rice  Amon,  New  York  City;  Helmee,  Corbett  and  Harrison, 
Robert  P.  Rogers  and  Alfred  E.  Poor,  and  W.  K.  Oltar-Jevsky,  New 
York  City;  Douglas  D.  Ellington,  Asheville;  Pippo  Medori,  Vincenzo 
Palleri,  and  Aldo  Vercelloni,  Rome;  Louis  Berthin,  Georges  Doyon, 
and  Georges  Nesteroff,  Paris;  Donald  Nelson  and  Edgar  Lynch,  Paris 
and  Chicago;  Joaquin  Vaquero  Palacios  and  Luis  Moya  Blanco, 
Madrid;  Th6o.  Lescher,  Paul  Andrien,  Georges  D4fontaine,  and 
Maurice  Gauthier,  Paris;  and  J.  L.  Gleave,  Notingham. 

These  architects  will  now  recompete  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
competition  for  the  final  selection  of  the  design  for  the  lighthouse, 
which  will  be  erected  on  the  coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  scene 
of  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  New  World.  The  inter¬ 
national  jury  will  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  pass  upon  the  drawings 
submitted  in  this  final  stage. 

The  Director  General’s  OflBce. 

On  May  7  the  members  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Con¬ 
ciliation,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  now  in  session  in  Washington,  who 
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in  April  visited  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  were  accompanied  by  the  Director  General  on 
a  visit  to  the  Capitol,  where  Congress  is  assembled  in  special  session. 
The  distinguished  party  was  greeted  by  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  Hon.  Stephen  G.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  escorted  the  group  to  the  office  of  that  committee 
and  then  to  the  Diplomatic  Gallery  of  the  House,  where  Congressman 
John  Q.  Tilson,  of  Connecticut,  welcomed  the  commissioners  from 
the  floor  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  commissioners,  after  their  visit  to  this  body,  were  conducted 
to  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Curtis,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  ex  officio  president  of  the  Senate,  who  received  his  guests 
with  great  cordiality.  Senator  George  H.  Moses  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Senator  Hiram  Bingham  of  Connecticut  escorted  the  visitors 
to  the  Diplomatic  Gallery  of  the  Senate,  from  the  floor  of  which  they 
were  greeted  with  due  honor  by  Senator  Bingham.  The  members  of 
the  commission  were  later  entertained  at  luncheon  b\'  Senator 
Moses  and  Senator  Bingham. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo,  president  of  the  Argentine-American  Cultural 
Institute,  and  Madame  Colmo  called  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
early  in  May,  at  which  time  they  were  received  by  the  Director 
General  and  extended  the  courtesies  of  the  Union.  On  May  13  the 
Director  General  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  these  distinguished 
visitors,  at  which  the  Charg4  d ’Affaires  of  Ai^entina,  Dr.  Julian 
Enciso,  and  Madame  Enciso  were  present,  together  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  educators,  journalists,  and  several  chiefs  of  division  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Doctor  Colmo,  w’ho  is  a  justice  of  the 
Ai^entine  Court  of  Appeals,  has  come  to  the  United  States  as  visiting 
professor  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  During  his  stay  in  this  country  he  is  lecturing  at 
Georgetown,  Columbia,  and  other  universities  and  visiting  a  large 
number  of  educational  institutions  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  His 
address  on  Argentine  affairs  delivered  before  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  of  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  on  May  13,  was 
heard  by  a  lai^e  audience.  As  a  jurist.  Doctor  Colmo  was  especially 
interested  in  visiting  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
which  the  Director  General  accompanied  him.  The  Chief  Justice 
received  his  Argentine  confrere  in  his  private  office.  Doctor  Colmo 
thereafter  attending  a  session  of  the  court.  On  another  day  both 
the  Director  General  and  the  Assistant  Director  went  with  Doctor 
and  Madame  Colmo  to  see  the  Library  of  Congress.  Doctor  and 
Madame  Colmo  were  later  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by 
Mr.  John  T.  Vance,  jr.,  law  librarian  of  the  Library. 
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One  of  the  recent  visitors  to  the  Pan  American  Union  was  Dr.  Alfredo  Colmo,  President  of  the  Argen- 
tine-American  Cultural  Institute,  now  in  the  United  States  as  visiting  professor  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  international  Peace.  In  the  group  appear,  from  left  to  right:  Dr. 
Alfredo  Colmo;  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd,  chief  of  the  division  of  intellectual  cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  Madame  Colmo;  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe.  Director  General  of  the  Union. 


On  Tuesday,  April  30,  Miss  Isabel  Keith  Macdermott,  who  because 
of  ill  health  had  resigned  as  managing  editor  of  the  Pan  American 
Union — her  resignation  having  been  reluctantly  accepted  in  view  of 
the  motive  prompting  it — was  tendered  a  luncheon  by  the  Director 
General,  at  which  the  chiefs  of  division  of  the  Union  were  also  present. 
On  rising  at  the  close  of  the  luncheon  to  propose  a  toast  to  Miss 
Macdermott,  the  Director  General  e.xpressed  himself  in  the  following 
words,  with  which  the  other  guests  were  in  hearty  agreement : 

We  have  assembled  to-day  to  do  honor,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  our 
obligation,  to  Miss  Macdermott  for  the  inestimable  service  which  she  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  last  eight  years.  This  occasion  is  not 
to  be  interpreted  in  any  sense  as  a  farewell,  .\lthough  Miss  Maedermott  feels 
that  she  can  no  longer  carry  the  heavy  responsibilities  involved  in  managing  the 
publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  we  shall  be  assured  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  of  her  advice  and  valuable  counsel  in  this  important  department  of  the 
Union’s  activities. 
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GUESTS  AT  LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  MISS  ISABEL  KEITH  MACDERMOTT 

The  retiring  editor  o(  the  Buli.etis  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Miss  Isabel  Keith  Macdermott, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given  April  30  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Howe,  director  general,  at  which 
the  chiefs  of  division  of  the  union  were  present.  First  row,  left  to  right:  Miss  Elsie  Brown,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  managing  editor;  Miss  Heloise  Brainerd,  division  of  intellectual  cooperation;  Doctor 
Rowe;  Miss  Macdermott;  Dr.  E.  Uil  Borges,  assistant  director;  Miss  Matilda  Phillip,  statistical  di¬ 
vision.  Second  row:  Dr.  William  Manger,  division  of  finance;  Dr.  B.  J.  Lloyd,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  sanitary  bureau;  Mr.  Lowell  Curtiss,  accountant;  Mr.  Jos^  Tercero,  division  of  trans¬ 
lation;  Mr.  William  \’.  Uriflfln,  chief  clerk;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Babcock,  librarian;  Mr.  Alberto  Adrian!, 
division  of  agricultural  cooperation,  and  Mr.  W'illiam  A.  Reid,  foreign  trade  adviser. 


I  wish  to  take  this  occasion,  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
to  express  to  Miss  Macdermott  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  for  the  service  that  she 
has  rendered.  During  the  jjeriod  of  her  incumbency  she  has  endeared  herself 
to  every  memlter  of  the  staff  of  the  Union,  and  has  placed  every  one  of  us  under 
a  debt  of  obligation.  I  also  desire  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
the  hope  that  she  will  soon  regain  her  health  and  strength.  I  am  certain  that  1 
am  expressing  what  is  in  your  minds  when  I  wish  her  the  fullest  measure  of  hap¬ 
piness  during  the  years  to  come. 

To  these  appreciative  words  of  esteem  and  good  wishes  for  the 
future  Miss  Macdermott  made  a  characteristically  felicitous  response, 
recalling  the  great  expansion  of  the  Bulletin  and  other  editorial 
work  since  Doctor  Rowe  became  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  assuring  him  of  her  continuing  interest  in  the  labor  of 
the  Union,  and  voicing  her  regret  at  severing  her  connections  with 
the  the  Union  and  with  her  fellow'  workers. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  Office. 

The  foreign  trade  adviser  announces  that  organizations  in  16  of 
the  Latin-Ainerican  countries  have  submitted  interpretations  of 
terms  used  in  commerce,  and  that  the  matter  is  receiving  attention  in 
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the  remaining  4.  Such  information  is  being  sought  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  which 
requested  the  Pan  American  Union  to  “endeavor  to  have  chambers 
of  commerce  and  similar  organizations  of  the  respective  countries 
make  every  effort  to  clarify  and  make  uniform  the  meaning  of  terms 
used  in  commerce,  such  as  c.  i.  f.,  etc.” 

Among  the  publications  edited  by  the  foreign  trade  adviser  are  the 
series  on  American  Nations  and  American  Cities  respectively,  both  of 
which  enjoy  a  wide  popularity  in  schools.  To  the  former  have  just 
been  added  new  editions  of  the  booklets  on  Brazil  and  Colombia,  and 
to  the  latter,  new  issues  of  those  on  Me.xico  City  and  Bogota.  Inter¬ 
esting  additions  to  these  pamphlets  include  the  latest  population  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  nation  and  States  of  Brazil,  an  account  of  the  notable 
progress  of  highways  in  that  Republic,  a  description  of  the  new  plan 
of  government  for  the  federal  district  of  Mexico,  and  fresh  illustra¬ 
tions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  especially  those  received 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Colombian  Steamship  Co.  and  of 
“Scadta,”  the  firm  operating  the  efficient  air  passenger  and  mail 
service  in  Colombia. 

The  200-page  brochures  on  “Seeing  South  America”  and  “Ports 
and  Harbors  of  South  America”  have  both  reached  their  sixth  edi¬ 
tion.  Much  additional  material  and  many  new  illustrations  enhance 
their  value. 

Numerous  business  houses  and  individuals  have  asked  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  the  releases  issued  weekly  by  the  trade 
adviser  on  “Business  Strides  in  Latin  America.”  As  the  name 
implies,  each  release  features  a  constructive  enterprise  in  one  or 
another  of  the  Latin  Republics. 

While  attending  the  conference  of  the  American  Road  Builders’ 
Association  held  in  Washington  early  in  May,  the  foreign  trade 
adviser  conferred  with  representatives  of  numerous  companies  who 
expressed  their  interest  in  Latin-American  highway  construction 
activity. 

The  Library. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  notified  the  Pan  American 
Union  of  the  appointment  of  its  national  cooperating  committee  on 
bibliography,  consisting  of  the  following  persons  well  qualified  for  this 
distinction:  Senor  Jos6  Miguel  Rosales,  director  of  the  National 
Library;  Dr.  Gerardo  Arrubla,  director  of  the  National  Museum;  and 
Dr.  Francisco  Maria  Rengifo,  chief  clerk  of  the  National  Library. 
Including  Colombia,  nine  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  have  named  their  cooperating  committees,  the  others  being 
Uruguay,  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Haiti,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  and  Peru.  The  national  committees  will  cooperate 
in  the  work  of  the  Inter-American  Bibliographic  Commission. 

4S.‘{t)G— 25)— Hull.  (5 - -> 
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The  librarian  took  an  active  part  in  arrangements  for  the  Hispanic 
American  session  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Library 
Association  held  in  Washington  May  13-18.  A  more  extended 
account  of  this  important  and  interesting  meeting  will  be  given  in 
the  pages  of  next  month’s  Bulletin. 

Since  the  last  report  in  these  notes  of  additions  to  the  library’s 
shelves  564  volumes  and  pamphlets  have  been  entered  as  new 
acquisitions. 

The  library  has  also  received  the  following  new  magazines : 

Boletim  dos  Servigos  economicos  e  commerciaes.  Published  by  the  Ministerio 
das  Relacoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  No.  I,  January,  1929.  30  p. 

Boletln  de  Minas  y  Petrdleos.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Petroleum  of  the  Ministerio  de  Industrias,  Bogota.  Vol.  I,  No.  I, 
January,  1929.  80  p. 

Ecuador  Agricola.  Monthly  review  of  agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  industries. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Rosales  Pareja,  Calle  de  Malecdn, 
Guayaquil.  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  December,  1928.  50  p.,  illus. 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Treaty  Information.  Published  by  the  Treaty  Division  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Washington.  No.  1,  March,  1929.  10  p.,  mimeo¬ 

graphed. 

Boletim  mensal  do  Servigo  de  Defesa  do  Cafi.  Published  by  the  information 
service  of  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo.  Victoria,  Espirito  Santo.  First  year. 
No.  2,  30  p.  illus.,  diagrams,  maps.  Distributed  gratis. 

La  Bibliografia.  Monthly  publication  of  the  firm  of  Porriia  Hermanos,  book 
dealers,  Mexico  City.  2d  period.  No.  1,  April,  1929. 

The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Miss  Heloise  Brainerd,  chief  of  the  division,  has  been  asked  to 
participate  this  summer  in  the  round  table  on  Latin  relations  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  a  very  successful  session  of  a  similar 
nature  was  held  last  summer.  Miss  Brainerd  will  bring  to  the 
discussions  valuable  information  gained  during  her  6-months  trip 
to  South  America  last  year,  in  the  course  of  which  she  established 
contacts  with  many  educators  and  visited  many  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  A  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Brainerd  delivered  one  of  the  open  lectures 
given  in  New  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Teachers  College. 

Now  that  the  vacation  season  is  approaching  in  the  United  States, 
the  division  is  receiving  many  inquiries  from  students  and  teachers 
of  Spanish  in  the  United  States  who  desire  information  on  summer 
schools  for  foreigners  in  Spanish-speaking  countries.  Similarly,  the 
division  receives  numerous  requests  for  suggestions  on  summer  camps 
where  Latin  American  students  in  the  United  States  may  spend  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  holiday.  In  some  cases  a  Latin  American 
planning  to  enter  school  or  college  here  next  fall  desires  to  attend  camp 
in  order  to  perfect  his  English  before  taking  up  his  formal  studies. 

The  division,  which  is  always  eager  to  be  of  service  not  only  to 
individuals  but  especially  to  official  entities,  is  gathering  general 
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information  on  vocational  guidance  in  the  United  States  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  Argentine 
Department  of  Education. 

An  exhibit  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  convention  of 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  held  in  Washington 
May  4  to  11  was  composed  of  two  posters  on  school  friendship  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  division. 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES 


and  RELAHONS 

BOLIVIA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. — The  President  of  Bolivia  has  sent 
to  the  National  Congress  a  message  in  which  he  requests  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  signed  in  Habana,  Cuba, 
on  November  14,  1924. 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  has  already  been  ratified  by 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Chile,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  tVe  United  States.  In  Colombia  and 
Argentina  its  ratification  is  being  considered  by  the  respective  con¬ 
gresses. 

BRAZIL-PARAGUAY 


Boundary  treaty. — The  Paraguayan  Senate  ratified  on  February 
19,  1929,  the  treaty  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May,  1927,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay  fi.xing  the  boundary  line 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Apa  River  and  Bahia  Negra,  a  line  which 
was  left  unsettled  by  the  boundary  treaty  signed  by  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  on  March  9,  1872.  This  treaty  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  National  Congress  of  Brazil  and  sanctioned  by  the  President. 


CHILE-COLOMBIA 

Extradition  treaty. — The  extradition  treaty  signed  by  Chile  and 
Colombia  November  16,  1914,  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged 
in  Bogota  August  4,  1928,  was  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  Chile 
on  December  18,  1928.  {Diario  Oficial,  Santiago,  January  7,  1929.) 


COLOMBIA-PANAMA 

Extradition  treaty. — By  decree  of  January  22,  1929,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Colombia  promulgated  as  law  of  the  Republic  the  extradition 
treaty  with  Panama  signed  December  24,  1927,  the  ratifications  of 
which  were  exchanged  in  Panama  City  November  24,  1928.  (Diario 
Oficial,  Bogota,  February  1,  1929.) 
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MEXICO-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Convention  on  diplomatic  officers. — The  convention  on  diplo¬ 
matic  officers,  signed  in  Habana,  February  20,  1928,  at  the  Si.xth 
International  Congress  of  American  States,  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  December  7,  1928,  and  ratified  by  the  President,  January  11, 
1929.  Following  its  deposit  in  the  archives  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  February  6,  1929,  it  was  formally  promulgated  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Portes  Gil,  February  20,  1929.  (Diario  Oficial,  Mexico,  March 
25,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Boundary  commission. — The  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission 
to  demarcate  the  Colombian- Venezuelan  boundary  fixed  by  the  mixed 
commission  of  1900-1901  was  agreed  upon  after  an  e.xchange  of 
notes  between  the  Venezuelan  foreign  office  and  the  Colombian 
Minister  in  Caracas  on  December  17,  1928. 


COSTA  RICA 


Regulations  on  pharmacies. — Regulations  governing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  pharmacies  and  drug  stores  in  Costa  Rica,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  some  of  the  more  important  provisions,  were  issued  by 
President  Gonzalez  Viquez  on  January  26,  1929: 

Pharmacies  are  prohibited  from  selling  drugs  or  medicaments  of  active  *)r  toxic 
effect  destined  for  use  in  medicines  to  persons  not  authorized  by  the  College  of 
Pharmacists  to  distribute  such  drugs  or  medicaments.  The  preparation  and 
manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  pnxlucts,  patent  medicines,  and  chemicals  to 
1m?  used  in  medical  and  veterinary  i)ractice  shall  be  carried  on  only  under  the 
direction  of  responsible  pharmacists,  veterinarians  or  chemists  previously  author¬ 
ized  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  College  of  Pharmacists.  Every  establish¬ 
ment  preparing  prescrijUions  shall  Ik?  provided  with  a  book  in  which  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  shall  be  copied  and  which  when  filled  shall  be  numbered  and  sealed  b}' 
the  College  of  Pharmacists.  Every  medicine,  drug,  and  chemical  prinluct  shall 
Im?  lalMdtHl  and  .seahnl  with  the  name  of  the  establishment  selling  it,  poisons  to  In' 
s|M‘cially  marked.  Every  iK^rson  applying  for  a  iM'rmit  to  sell  patent  medicines 
must  forward  to  the  College  of  Pharmacists,  in  addition  to  the  formula  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  a  sample  of  the  jireparation  as  it  will  Im?  sold,  and  a  certificate  of  two  phar¬ 
macists  duly  incor|H)rat<‘d  in  the  college,  attesting  on  their  responsibility  the 
correctiuajs  of  the  formula.  The  secretariat  of  the  college  shall  kwp  a  book  in 
which  all  accepte<l  formula-  shall  Im?  listed  and  the  Dt*partment  of  Public  Health 
and  Social  Welfare  shall  extend  the  necessary  authorization  for  the  sale  of  such 
medicines,  providing  the  application  contains  the  approval  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacists. 
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PARAGUAY 

Regulations  on  patent  law. — Regulations  on  Law  No.  773, 
which  created  the  patent  office  and  was  promulgated  September  3, 
1925,  were  issued  by  President  Guggiari  on  February  8,  1929,  and 
published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  February  11,  1929. 

PERU 

Peruvian  heroines  honored. — A  recent  law  provides  that  a 
room  in  the  Bolivarian  Museum  in  a  suburb  of  Lima  shall  be  set 
aside  for  portraits  of  and  objects  connected  with  the  heroines  of 
Peruvian  independence.  The  room  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Maria 
Andrea  Parado  de  Bellido,  a  woman  who  secured  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  enemy  movements  and  conveyed  it  to  her  husband 
in  the  revolutionary  Peruvian  Army. 

URUGUAY 

Prevention  of  industrial  accidents. — A  recent  decree  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industries  makes  it  obligatory  for  all  factories,  work¬ 
shops,  and  other  industrial  establishments  to  display  within  their 
buildings  the  free  posters  published  by  the  Labor  Bureau  to  educate 
workers  to  protect  themselves  from  the  risks  of  industrial  employment. 


ARGENTINA 


Pedigree  wheat. — Owing  to  the  favorable  results  obtained  from 
its  efforts  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  pedigree  wheat  in  western 
Argentina  during  1928,  the  Western  Railroad  has  decided  to  continue 
selling  seed  wheat  to  the  farmers  at  reduced  prices  during  the  present 
year.  Besides  the  types  already  introduced,  a  new  type  which  has 
proved  on  cultivation  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  to  be  especially 
productive  and  possess  great  resistance  against  disease  and  unfavor¬ 
able  climatic  conditions  will  also  be  offered  for  sale  by  the  railroad, 
such  seed  being  transported  without  freight  charge. 

BOLIVIA 

Wheat. — According  to  recent  notices  in  the  press  it  is  estimated 
that  15,000  hectares  of  land  on  the  plateau  of  Bolivia  have  been  sown 
to  wheat.  The  region  about  Lake  Titicaca  is  the  principal  district 
in  which  it  is  expected  to  realize  a  harvest.  To  foster  and  protect 
the  domestic  production  of  this  commodity  the  National  Congress  is 
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considering  a  bill  demanding  that  flour  mills  grind  at  least  50  per  cent 
Bolivian  wheat,  and  a  bill  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  present 
import  duty  on  wheat  flour  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  before 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

BRAZIL 

Technical  adviser. — Eight  years  ago  the  Secretary"  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  invited  Prof.  P.  H.  Rolfs, 
then  Director  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  E.xperiment  Station  and 
Dean  of  the  Florida  Agricultural  College,  to  come  to  Minas  Geraes 
and  take  the  directorship  of  their  new  agricultural  college,  the  Escola 
Superior  de  Agricultura  e  Veterinaria,  at  Vicosa. 

The  Government  of  Minas  Geraes  has  now  arranged  to  secure  the 
continuing  services  of  Professor  Rolfs  in  a  broader  agricultural  field 
by  creating  for  him  the  new  position  of  Consultor  Technico  de  Agri¬ 
cultura  for  the  State.  He  will  continue  to  have  general  supervision 
of  the  agricultural  college  at  Vicosa,  and  will,  in  addition,  give  e.xpert 
advice  and  criticism  to  a  number  of  smaller  agricultural  projects  which 
the  State  is  carrying  on,  such  as  seed  farms,  nurseries,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  large  citrus  plantation.  Under  his  guidance  the  work 
of  these  isolated  agricultural  projects  will  be  coordinated  and  directed 
along  modern  scientific  lines.  (See  article  by  Professor  Rolfs  on 
p.  554.) 

CHILE 

Dairying  expert. — In  pursuit  of  its  purpose  to  develop  every 
possible  aspect  of  agriculture  so  as  to  give  Chile  a  diversified  farm  in¬ 
dustry,  the  Government  has  engaged  Prof.  Paul  Porcher,  principal 
of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Science  at  Lyons,  France,  to  spend  six 
months  in  Chile  placing  the  dairjung  industry  of  the  countiy  on  a 
scientific  basis.  During  his  stay  Doctor  Porcher,  who  is  reputed  to 
be  the  leading  European  authority  in  his  subject,  will  give  a  course  in 
dairying  in  the  Agricultural  School  and  install  a  milk  laboratory  and 
a  butter  and  cheese  factory. 

COLOMBIA 

Promotion  of  agriculture. — In  conformity  with  provisions  of 
Law  No.  49  of  1927,  a  special  section  has  been  oi^anized  in  the 
Agricultural  and  Mortgage  Bank  to  buy  and  sell  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery,  fertilizers,  seeds,  breeding  stock,  and  chemicals  for  the  treatment 
of  plant  and  animal  diseases.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  these  will  be  sold  to  farmers  practically^  at  cost,  the  sale 
price  covering  in  addition  only  the  expense  of  handling  and  a  possible 
surcharge  of  5  per  cent  to  form  a  revolving  fund  for  purchases. 
{Courtesy  of  the  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Washington.) 

Coffee  growers’  congress. — A  national  congress  of  coffee  growers 
was  held  in  Manizales  last  Februar3\  The  congress  approved  the 
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work  of  the  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers,  which  will  direct  its 
activities  to  increasing  and  improving  coffee  cultivation  and  to 
bettering  the  advertising  of  Colombian  coffee  in  foreign  countries. 
The  federation  will  send  agricultural  experts  to  all  parts  of  Colombia 
to  give  instruction  in  the  scientific  cultivation  and  drying  of  coffee 
and  will  found  farm  schools  ivhose  teachers  will  give  help  to  local 
producers.  The  federation  will  subsidize  private  enterprises  estab¬ 
lished  in  foreign  centers  of  consumption  for  the  exclusive  sale  of 
Colombian  coffee,  supplying  their  furniture,  paying  half  their  rent, 
and  permitting  them  to  buy  coffee  at  cost  from  the  federation,  labeling 
it  as  guaranteed  with  respect  to  quality  by  the  federation. 

Agricultural  school. — See  page  632. 

COSTA  RICA 

Study  of  agricultural  schools. — During  a  recent  tour  of  the 
United  States,  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Costa 
Rica  visited  many  similar  institutions  in  that  country,  observing  and 
studying  their  methods  of  instruction,  some  of  which  he  will  later 
incorporate  in  the  school  under  his  supervision.  He  also  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  collect  a  number  of  new  plants  which 
he  hopes  to  acclimate  in  Costa  Rica. 

CUBA 

Cultivation  of  potatoes. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  the  last  three  months  of  last  year,  100,000  barrels  of  seed 
potatoes  were  imported.  It  will  be  remembered  that  potato  exports 
were  very  successful  last  season. 

National  corn  championship. — The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor,  has  intensified  its  efforts  toward  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  corn  throughout  the  Republic.  Statistics  show  that 
in  spite  of  a  crop  of  more  than  2,000,000  metric  quintals  of  this  grain 
last  season,  the  country  had  to  spend  $2,700,000  in  purchasing  more 
com  abroad.  Various  cash  prizes  are  offered  both  by  authorities  and 
by  persons  patriotically  interested  in  the  promotion  of  national 
agriculture  to  farmers  who  sow  the  largest  number  of  hectares  to 
corn  and  w’^ho  present  the  best  ears. 

Cedar  and  mahogany. — Reports  received  from  Cuban  consular 
officers,  especially  in  England,  state  that  Cuban  cedar  and  mahogany 
find  a  ready  acceptance  in  foreign  markets.  Exports  of  these  two 
woods  were  as  folio w's  during  the  years  1923-1927 : 


Cedar  Mahogany 

1923  . $96,726  $196,816 

1924  . 98,617  156,748 

1925  _ _ _ _ -  72,162  313,781 

1926  . 114,018  382,939 

1927.. . 43,013  310,227 
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The  consular  reports  suggest  that  the  Government  carry  on  active 
propaganda  to  increase  the  demand  for  these  two  excellent  products. 

ECUADOR 

Agricultural  film. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ecuador 
has  finished  filming  a  picture  which,  among  other  aspects  of  national 
life,  shows  the  agricultural  methods  used  in  the  country.  This  film 
will  be  shown  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic. 

Seeds,  plants,  and  cattle. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Ecuador  has  sent  to  the  United  States  and  Europe  lai^e  orders  for 
seeds  and  plants,  which  will  be  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  while  thoroughbred  sires  have  been  ordered  from  England, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  stock  raisers. 

HAITI 

Sisal  and  cotton  production. — Coffee  constitutes  75  per  cent  of 
the  export  trade  of  Haiti.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  dependence  upon 
one  crop  in  case  such  a  crop  is  affected  by  adverse  factors  an  endeavor 
toward  diversification  is  being  made  63’  promoting  the  growth  of 
cotton,  sisal,  and  pineapples. 

Exports  of  cotton  for  the  last  quarter  of  1928  amounted  to  19,997 
kilograms  valued  at  40,894  gourdes.  The  size  of  the  1929  crop  is 
not  known,  but  weather  conditions  have  been  favorable  and  high 
prices  prevail.  The  experimental  farm  of  the  Haitian  Department 
of  Agriculture  produced  and  exported  12,068  kilograms  of  sisal  valued 
at  $1,810  during  the  last  quarter  of  1928,  and  the  first  cuttings  from 
commercial  plantations  are  to  take  place  in  the  spring  and  fall  of 
the  current  year. 

NICARAGUA 

Agriculturists’  meeting. — On  March  11  last  a  group  of  impor¬ 
tant  agriculturists  met  in  the  Ministr3’'  of  Agriculture  to  discuss  the 
following  points:  1,  General  labor  laws;  2,  rural  police;  and  3, 
standardization  of  grain  measures.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  mentioned  that  the  Government 
was  interested  in  the  national  production  of  fertilizers,  and  that  the 
necessarv'  machinery  for  their  manufacture  had  been  ordered.  The 
creation  of  an  agricultural  school  was  also  considered;  the  minister 
is  trying  to  secure  as  instructors  in  this  school  agricultural  experts 
from  the  United  States. 

Agricultural  bank. — It  is  reported  that  an  agricultural  mort¬ 
gage  bank  will  soon  be  organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  Congress 
having  passed  legislation  to  that  effect.  The  creation  of  this  bank 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  National  Bank  is  authorized  by  one  of  the 
clauses  in  the  law  under  which  the  latter  was  established. 
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Departmental  agricultural  commissions. — Last  March  agri¬ 
cultural  commissions  began  to  function  in  all  departmental  capitals, 
the  duty  of  these  commissions  being  to  promote  agriculture  in  every 
possible  way. 

PERU 

First  Congress  of  Irrigation  and  Colonization  of  the 
North. — This  congress,  in  conjunction  with  which  an  agricultural 
and  stock  show  was  held,  took  place  in  Lambayeque  last  February. 
The  IDs#  Coast  Leader,  of  Lima,  for  February  26, 1929,  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  these  events,  and  of  the  renaissance  of  the  town  of 
Lambayeque  under  the  mayoralty  of  an  American  engineer.  This 
city  will  be  the  distributing  center  for  the  produce  of  hundreds  of 
small  farms,  irrigated  by  the  great  Olmos  project  and  colonized  by 
men  bom  and  bred  on  the  land  but  whose  forebears  as  far  back  as 
the  times  of  the  Inca  conquest  never  knew  what  it  was  to  own  an 
inch  of  land.  At  the  stock  show  these  men  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  of  the  finest  breeds  collected 
from  the  best  studs  and  farms  in  the  country;  of  examining  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery  and  seeing  it  in  operation;  and  of  admiring  a  model 
screened  cottage,  contrasted  with  a  typical  choza. 

Many  papers  on  a  variety  of  practical  topics  were  presented  to 
the  congress.  The  subjects  included  types  of  soil  in  the  Department 
of  Lambayeque;  disease-resistant  varieties  of  sugar  cane;  cultivation 
and  sale  of  grapes;  olive,  date,  alligator  pear,  mango,  and  fig  culture; 
town  drainage;  infant  mortality;  malaria  and  its  influence  upon  en¬ 
gineering;  hospitals  for  agricultural  communities;  relation  between 
production  and  credit;  employment  of  women  in  industry;  taxes  and 
agriculture;  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  cement,  and  bricks — 
every  question  being  treated  in  the  light  of  its  practical  relation  to 
local  conditions. 

URUGUAY 

Commission  on  Wool  Production  and  Trade. — This  commis¬ 
sion,  created  September  7,  1928,  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Council 
of  Administration,  was  constituted  March  7,  1929,  with  delegates 
from  the  following:  Bank  of  the  Republic,  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
National  Veterinary  Inspection  Service,  Rural  Association,  National 
Rural  Commission,  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  Mercantile  Chamber  of  National  Products.  The 
Wool  Commission  is  expected  to  devise  means  for  improving  produc¬ 
tion,  methods  of  marketing,  and  credits,  in  connection  with  this 
important  article  of  Uruguayan  commerce. 

Cattle  show. — The  Rural  Association  and  the  Paysandu  Rural 
Exposition  Society  of  Paysandu  are  organizing  the  Third  Annual 
Champion  Show,  to  be  held  in  that  city  next  September.  There  are 
classes  for  pedigreed  sires,  registered  in  the  Uruguayan  Herd  Book, 
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of  the  following  breeds:  Hereford,  Shorthorn,  Aberdeen  Angus,  Polled 
Shorthorn,  Normandy,  and  other  dairy  breeds,  and  for  nonregistered 
animals  of  the  same  breeds;  also  for  registered  and  nonregistered 
sheep  (Merino,  Lincoln,  Romney  Marsh,  Shropshire,  Hampshire, 
Corriedale,  and  Ideal),  and  for  horses. 

Courses  in  wine  making. — An  expert  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
visited  numerous  wineries  during  the  wine-making  season  to  give 
demonstrations  and  lectures  on  this  industry.  His  talks  were  found 
to  be  very  helpful,  especially  as  they  were  given  under  practical 
conditions  and  did  not  require  those  interested  to  leave  their  work. 
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Brazilian  Foreign  Trade  in  1928. — Brazilian  imports  reached  a 
total  of  3,694,469,000  milreis  paper  ($441,763,601)  in  1928,  an 
increase  of  421,306,000  milreis  paper  ($50,377,376),  or  11.40  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  1927,  according  to  statistics  recently  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Brazil. 

Total  exports  in  1928  amounted  to  3,970,273,000  milreis  paper 
($474,742,676),  as  compared  with  3,644,118,000  milreis  paper  ($430,- 
899,609)  in  1927,  an  increase  of  326,155,000  milreis  paper  ($38,999,760) 
or  8.21  per  cent. 

Classification  of  imports  has  not  as  yet  been  made,  nor  are  countries 
of  origin  available. 

For  exports,  countries  of  destination  are  not  shown,  but  the 
principal  commodities  are  given,  by  quantities  and  values,  with  com¬ 
parisons  for  the  preceding  year.  The  following  statement  shows 
these  comparisons: 

Exports,  by  principal  articles 


Quantity  i 

Value  * 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Class  I;  Animals  and  animal  products: 
Lard . 

...tons.. 

79 

21 

Milreit  paper 
239,000 

Milreis  paper 
53,000 

Preserved  meat _ _ 

...do _ 

3,081 

3,030 

7,861,000 

8, 149, 000 

Froien  and  chilled  meat . . 

...do _ 

32;  604 

65,103 

40,407,000 

81,601,000 

Hides . . . . 

...do _ 

58,969 

67,068 

130,767,000 

221,031,000 

Wool _ 

...do _ 

5,014 

4,609 

29, 190, 000 

26,884,000 

Skins . 

...do _ 

5,065 

5,400 

'  49,540,000 

2,090,000 

53,773,000 

Tallow . . 

...do _ 

1,596 

'  7,322 

9, 381, 000 

Jerked  beef . 

...do _ 1 

3;  162 

1,188 

1  4, 949, 000 

2,616,000 

All  other . . . 

...do _ ; 

13,857 

17,961 

1  16, 856, 000 

21,676,000 

>  Average  exchange  rate  of  milreis  pa|)er  in  United  States  gold:  1927,  $0.1182;  1928,  $0.1195. 
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Exports,  by  principal  articles — Continued 


Quantity 

Value 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Class  II.  Minerals  and  mineral  products: 

Milrtit  paper 

Milreis  paper 

Manganese... . 

..tons.. 

241, 823 

361,829 

21.225,000 

37.044,000 

13, 916, 000 

15, 638, 000 

All  other . 

..tons.. 

17,442 

i7,986 

5;  257;  000 

6,040,000 

Class  III.  Vegetable  products; 

Raw  cotton _ 

..do _ 

11,917 

10,010 

41,936,000 

36, 392, 000 

Rice . 

..do _ 

16,630 

739 

11, 842,000 

803,000 

Sugar... . 

..do _ 

48,461 

30,037 

26,088,000 

20,831,000 

Rubber... . 

-.do _ 

26,162 

18,688 

115,008,000 

58, 222;  000 

Cacao . 

..do _ 

75,543 

72,395 

187,418,000 

148,96.5,000 

Coffee » . 

..bags.. 

15, 115, 000 

13,881,000 

2, 575, 625, 000 

2,840,415,000 

Carnauba  wax.. . 

..tons.. 

7,034 

6.981 

31,657,000 

28, 625, 000 

Bran . . . 

--do _ 

49,698 

59,682 

10,837,000 

14, 924, 000 

Manioc  flour . . . 

—do _ 

4,817 

4,657 

2, 187, 000 

2,083,000 

Fruits  and  nuts . 

-.do _ 

76,629 

96,364 

19, 388, 000 

27, 134, 000 

Oil-producing  seeds . . 

-.do 

81,632 

69,689 

70,062,000 

71,838,000 

Tobacco.. . 

—do _ 

31,885 

29,606 

70, 636, 000 

69, 660, 000 

■i  erba  mate . 

—do _ 

91,092 

81,927 

109, 921, 000 

ia5,723,000 

Timber . 

-.do _ 

119,611 

112,441 

24,216,000 

22,489,000 

Maize . 

--do _ 

300 

91,000 

446,000 

Vegetable  oil . 

--do _ 

252 

216 

1, 107,000 

733,000 

All  other . 

..do _ 

85,964 

95,662 

23,802,000 

37,104,000 

Total  value  (milreis  paper) . 

.  3.644,118,000 

3,970,273,000 

*  1  bag  equals  60  kilos  (132  pounds). 


— Compiled  by  Matilda  Phillips,  Chief,  Statistical 

Division  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


CHILE 

Knockdown  houses. — Early  this  year  a  Santiago  firm  sold  to  the 
Government  50  wooden  knockdown  houses  for  erection  in  Talca,  one 
of  the  cities  damaged  in  the  earthquake  of  last  December.  These 
dwellings  will  be  used,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  house  troops 
stationed  in  that  city.  Other  similar  structures  were  purchased  by 
individuals,  since  the  short  time  required  for  erecting  these  houses 
on  a  brick  foundation — five  days — was  a  factor  of  importance  in 
giving  shelter  to  the  homeless. 


CUBA 

Motion-picture  industry. — The  possibility  of  converting  Habana 
into  a  center  for  the  production  of  motion  pictures,  especially  of 
“talkies”  in  Spanish,  is  under  discussion  by  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Cuba.  At  present  a  film  of  Cuban  customs  is  being 
made  by  a  foreign  producer,  and  various  investigations  are  being 
carried  on  relative  to  the  use  of  this  beautiful  city  and  its  environs 
for  this  new  industry. 

Tobacco  exports. — It  is  officially  reported  that  tobacco  exports 
in  1928  amounted  to  approximately  $40,000,000. 
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Samples  of  products. — The  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Cuba  has  decided  to  send  samples  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products  to  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Museum 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Commerce  and  also  to  a  similar  insti¬ 
tution  in  Montreal. 

ECUADOR 

Exportation. — The  following:  statistical  information  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  exported  through  the  ports  of  Guayaquil,  Manta,  and 
Bahia  during  the  years  1927  and  1928  is  taken  from  the  February 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Ecuador; 


1927  1928  1927  1928 


Kilograms  Kilograms  Sucres  Sucres 

Rice . . I  1,678,845  8,102,517  812,833;  2,488,391 

Sugar... . . 1  244,762  279,011  167,877  127,235 

Cacao . . 123,314,322  22,  390,  810  ;  36,  623,  024  29,  05.5,  .339 

Coffer . . . !  5,237,013  8,  784,  143  [  8,671,199  16,691,440 

RublKT _ I  882,468  270,951  1,687,601  539,772 

Skins . . . j  752,272  803,540;  1,030,386  1,840.568 

Hat  s _ _ _ 1  222,186  176,  763  i  5,786,075  4,370,526 

Tagua _ ;i4,  730,  671  16,876,869,  3,795,775  4,  70<>,  699 

1  ' 


The  total  exportation  through  these  ports  was  75,693,107  kilo¬ 
grams  valued  at  69,073,389  sucres  in  1927,  and  90,820,725  kilograms 
valued  at  77,466,799  sucres  in  1928. 

HONDURAS 

Imports  and  exports. — Honduran  imports  and  exports  during 


1928  were  as  follows; 

Pesos 

Total  exports _  46,  285,  475.  58 

Total  imports _  25,  147,  191.  00 

Favorable  balance _  21,  138,  284.  58 

The  principal  exports  were; 

Pesos 

Battalias,  24,000,000  bunches _  37,  000,  000 

Coffee,  5,000,000  pounds _  1,  658,  000 

Sugar,  50,000,000  pounds _ J _  2,  903,  000 

Silver  bars,  138,700  pounds _  2,  500,  000 


MEXICO 

Industrial  establishments  and  capital  invested. — According 
to  the  latest  available  information,  the  chief  manufacturing  industries 
of  Mexico,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  therein,  the  nationality  of 
the  principal  controlling  interests  with  the  amount  invested  by  each 
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nationality,  their  annual  production  and  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  is  as  follows: 

Industrial  establishments  of  Mexico 


Industry 

( 

Num¬ 
ber  of  ' 
plants 

Capital! 

in-  1 
vested  , 
(1.000 
l>esos)  1 

1 

Nationality  of  principal  con¬ 
trolling  interests 

Annua 

duct 

Thou¬ 

sands 

of 

|)esos 

1  pro¬ 
ion 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
Thou-  em- 
sands  ployees 
of 

kilos 

173 

87,132 

39.  .554  49, 628 

Cordage . ■ 

40 

2,129  , 

British,  Spanish,  Mexican . . 

i 

7,943  i . 

Iron  and  steel . i 

79 

31, 442 

. 1 

•  .58  1 . 

Tobacco . ' 

163  1 

22,435 

French,  Mexican,  Spanish,  ] 

29. 124  1 

. 1  5.  .501 

United  States. 

1 

1 

Flour . 

197  1 

17,187 

41,208  ; 

. '  2. 259 

106  > 

140,000 

168  i . 

i  i 

935  ' 

.  327 

Mexican,  English.  | 

771  j 

96  1 

7,929  ^ 

5,122  . 

Breweries . 

j  30 

21. 1.50 

Mexican,  Spanish,  Uniterl  States. 

26,702 

I . '  3,037 

1  1. 150 

39, 61 1 

18,9.53 

>38,9.53  2.861 

Soap . 

1 

172 

7,631 

.  Mexican,  Spanish,  (lerman . 

13,701 

; .  1.9,54 

539 

5, 163 

11, 16:1 

' .  2.670 

Boots  and  shoes . . 

1  771 

6,673 

'  Mexiciin,  English.  United  States .  1 

16,061 

1  >  8, 000  1  10.  .5-20 

1  5 

8,301 

1 _ 

' _ •  l.(MI8 

1  59 

5,251 

i  1 

1  16 

2,300 

4,200 

1 . 1  1,629 

9 

2,747 

2. 130 

1. 

181 

1,508 

*  8  _ 

845 

17,484 

_ ' _ _ 

Ice . . 

'  176 

6,041 

Mexican, (lerman.  United  States. 

4. 315 

. 1  1,114 

French,  Spanish. 

1  16 

2, 147 

Mexican,  (lerman,  U  nited  States. 

2,296 

.  475 

I  482 

4,317 

1  133 

1,243 

»ii.93;j  1 . 

15 

1,253 

Pa|)er  and  |Hiper  prtKlucts... 

20 

1 

12,808 

Mexican,  (lerman . 

18,974 

. ;  2,292 

1 

>  Metric  tons.  •  Pairs. 

t  Liters.  *  Ket)resents  returns  of  75  leading  factories. 

>  Number  of  hats:  Felt,  337, WU;  straw  and  jmlm  leaf,  11,5H5,000. 


Capital  investments,  by  nationalities 


i 

Nationality  | 

Amount 
(liesos)  1 

Percent¬ 
age  of  i 
total  1 

Nationality 

Amount 
(l>esos)  ! 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
total 

98, 180, 155 
8.5,566,657 
71,610,092 

23.78  j 

1 

1 

1,949,921 

I  88,  .539, 752 

0.47 

Canadian . 

United  States _ _ 

20.72  ' 
17.34  ! 

Other  nationalities  and  un- 
si)ecified..._. . . ... 

21.  43 

27. 701,906 
23. 408, 947 

6. 71 

412,967, 4.50 

100.  UO 

Spanish . 

16,010,012 

3.88  ^ 

In  addition,  there  are  also  nine  American  branch  factories  or  assem¬ 
bly  plants  for  soap,  chewing  gum,  automobiles  and  trucks,  iron  and 
brass  beds,  rayon  yarn,  explosives,  and  cigar  manufacture  for  which 
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no  data  as  to  capital,  production,  or  number  of  employees  are  avail¬ 
able.  {Commerce  Reports,  Washington,  April  8,  1929.) 

Petroleum  production  in  1928. — It  has  been  recently  reported 
by  the  Petroleum  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Labor,  that  the  total  petroleum  production  of  Me.xico  for  the 
year  1928  was  7,973,070  cubic  meters,  or  50,150,610  barrels,  a  total 
considerably  less  than  that  of  1927,  which  was  10,194,140  cubic 
meters,  or  64,121,142  barrels. 


PERU 

Exports  of  minerals  and  petroleum. — The  following  tables  are 
quoted  from  an  article  by  the  Engineer-Inspector  of  Mines  and  Statis¬ 
tics  published  in  Injormaciones  y  Memorias,  Lima,  January,  1929: 
Mining  exports,  first  half  of  1928 


Metallic  content 


Gold 

Silver 

Copper 

Lead 

Zinc 

Anti¬ 

mony 

1 

Vana¬ 

dium 

Crude  ore _ 

Concentrates. . 
Sulphurated 
silver _ 

Kilo¬ 

grams 

QQ 

279.  28 

8.  10 

Kilo¬ 

grams 

26,  212i 
!  36,924 

9,  717 

Kilo¬ 
grams 
255,  476 
95,  443 

t 

7,  341 

Kilo¬ 
grams  1 
1,  640,  902 
619,  622 

205 

Kilo¬ 
grams 
792,  594 
7, 145,  812 

Kilo-  Kilo¬ 
grams  grams 
30,  60632,  831 

1  i 

! _ 1 _ 

Sulphurated 
antimony _ ' 

57,  018 

Precipitates _ 

Gold  bars _ 

81.  69 

93 

1 . . 

142.  87 

73 

'  12 

i _ 

Silver  bars _ 

37.  20 

305 

79 

Copper  bars... 
Lead  bars _ 

462.  99 

166,  412 
40,  351 

23,  659,  254 

;  35. 20 

! 

3,  819,  584 

Zinc  bars _ 

1  15, 312 

7,  276 

Copper  matte. 
Copper  cement 
Slag . 

.  23 

14 

;  26, 646 

i 

42 

! . 

18 

15,  895 

i— - . 

j 

Total...  1,  086.  56  280,  16ll24,  059,  5636,  096,  208|7,  945,  682  87,  624  32,  831 

I  I  I  I  1  i 


Exports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  first  half  of  1928 


Net  weight, 
kilograms 

Percent¬ 

age 

Combustible  residuum _ I 

Crude  petroleum _ i 

Lubricating  oil _ i 

Gasoline _ 

Kerosene _ _ _ 

Total . . 

54,  584,  249 
306,  838,  982 
932,  235 
140,  868,  258 
j  9,  782,  258 

10.  640 
59.  812 
.  181 
27.  460 
1.  907 

513,  005,  982 

100.  000 
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URUGUAY 

Marketing  of  fruit. — Senor  don  Esteban  A.  Elena  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  Government  to  study  the  European  markets 
with  a  view  to  the  sate  of  Uruguayan  fruit,  and  also  to  investigate 
the  methods  used  in  centers  exporting  similar  products.  His  studies 
will  supplement  those  already  made  by  Uruguayan  consular  officers. 

VENEZUELA 

Gold  exportation  in  1927. — During  the  past  few  years  gold 
production  in  Venezuela  has  entered  a  new  phase  of  development. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  1,459,536.18  grams,  valued  according 
to  market  prices  current  at  the  time  of  sale  at  4,216,410.28  bolivars, 
i  was  exported  during  1927,  the  various  classes  passing  through  the 
customshouse  of  Ciudad  Bolivar  having  been  as  follows: 


Grams  Value  in  bolivars 

Gold  nuggets . . . .  863,574.79  2,446,808.95 

Gold  bars .  405,  092.  04  1,  216,  084  12 

Gold  dust .  190,869.35  553,517.21 
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Railway  and  port  construction. — Information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  through  official  sources  that  preparations  are  being  made  by 
the  Central  Argentine  Railway  for  the  construction,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  21,840,000  pesos,  of  390  miles  of  new  track  from  Villa  del 
Rosario  and  Cordoba  to  the  main  line  to  Tucuman.  Other  lines 
totaling  680  miles  are  to  be  built  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
these  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  36,000,000  pesos,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  suburban  line  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Tigre  will  be  electrified 
at  a  cost  of  8,400,000  pesos,  and  the  grade  crossings  abolished  and 
trackage  increased  in  Buenos  Aires  at  a  cost  of  18,000,000  pesos.  Im¬ 
provements  are  also  projected  for  the  port  of  Villa  Constitucion  and 
Santa  Fe  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  87,000,000  pesos. 

Subway  extension. — Owing  to  the  ever-increasing  population, 
transit  facilities  in  Buenos  Aires  are  being  severely  taxed,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  necessary  to  hasten  the  extension  of  the  existing 
subway  system.  The  original  line  now  in  operation  passes  from  the 
Plaza  de  Mayo  to  Plaza  Once  de  Septiembre,  thus  serving  the  sec¬ 
tion  traversed  by  the  Avenida  de  Mayo,  which  is  the  great  business 
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thorougchfare  of  the  city.  Now,  however,  other  lines  are  a  necessity 
and  construction  is  being  rushed  on  the  east-west  subway,  while  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  north  and  south  line. 

BOLIVIA 

Radio  broadcasting  station. — The  inauguration  of  the  new 
Bolivian  radio  broadcasting  station  CPX  was  celebrated  in  La  Paz 
on  March  2,  1929,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  an  interesting 
program,  during  which  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Hernando  Siles, 
President  of  the  Republic ;  Dr.  Jos4  Antezana,  Minister  of  Promotion 
and  Communications;  and  Senor  Don  Manuel  Carrasco,  Director  of 
El  Diario,  who  represented  the  local  press. 

Improvements  in  the  telephone  service. — The  Bolivian  Power 
Co.  has  announced  to  the  press  that  work  would  soon  be  begun  on 
the  renovation  of  the  system  of  telephone  communications  now  in 
use  in  La  Paz.  One  of  the  improvements  that  the  company  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  is  the  installation  of  automatic  telephones  in  the  Capital 
as  well  as  in  Oruro  and  Cochabamba.  The  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  has  requested  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  authorize  a  2,000,000 
bolivianol  oan  for  adding  to  and  improving  the  present  telegraph 
system. 

BRAZIL 

International  telegraph  service. — A  system  of  direct  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  through  the 
Matto  Grosso,  was  inaugurated  on  February  21,  1929.  This  system 
was  established  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Telegraphic 
Convention  between  the  two  countries  signed  at  Asuncion,  Para¬ 
guay,  on  October  8,  1927. 

Highway  improvement  in  Sao  Paulo. — The  government  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  decided  to  surface  all  the  principal  roads  lead¬ 
ing  out  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  for  a  distance  of  100  kilometers. 
These  improved  highways  will  reach  Jacarehy  on  the  Sao  Paulo-Rio 
de  Janeiro  Road  and  Campinas  on  the  road  leading  north  from  Sao 
Paulo.  The  Santos-Sao  Paulo  Road  will  be  entirely  of  cement  and 
the  Sao  Paulo-Matto  Grosso  Road  will  he  of  cement  from  Sao  Paulo 
to  Itu. 

Parana-Santa  Catharina  Road. — The  San  Juan-Barraco  Road, 
leading  from  Santa  Catharina  into  the  State  of  Parana,  is  rapidly 
being  brought  to  completion  by  the  Federal  Government,  more  than 
62  kilometers  now  being  finished.  The  Brazilian  Government 
plans  to  make  this  road  a  link  in  the  Pan  American  Highway,  con¬ 
necting  with  roads  leading  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  two  cities 
mentioned. 
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Rio  DE  Janeiro-Bello  Horizonte  Highway. — At  intervals  for 
some  years  the  construction  of  a  modem  motor  road  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Bello  Horizonte  has  been  active.  Bello  Horizonte,  the 
State  capital,  is  a  city  of  55,000  population  lying  about  370  miles 
northwest  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  To-day  the  motorist  finds  this  first- 
class  road,  23  feet  wide  with  maximum  grades  of  6  per  cent,  open 
many  miles  into  the  Brazilian  interior — all  the  way  to  Palmyra, 
which  is  nearly  halfway  between  the  national  capital  and  Bello 
Horizonte.  The  remainder  of  the  road  is  gradually  being  built, 
hut  let  us  remember,  however,  that  an  all  the  year  usable  dirt  road 
exists  between  these  places  and  that  present  efforts  are  centered  on 
the  work  of  changing  this  road  into  a  modem  macadam  highway. 

Toll  road  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Santos. — The  government  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  granted  to  a  local  company  a  25-year  conces¬ 
sion  to  construct  and  operate  an  automobile  toll  road  connecting 
Sao  Paulo  and  Santos,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,000,000.  The 
terms  of  the  concession  provide  that,  except  in  short  stretches,  the 
road  must  follow  a  different  route  from  the  present  highway,  known 
as  the  Caminho  do  Mar,  and  that  construction  must  begin  within  one 
year  and  be  completed  within  three  years  from  that  beginning.  High¬ 
ways  crossing  this  road  will  do  so  at  a  level  above  or  below,  thus  elimi¬ 
nating  all  grade  crossings,  as  the  road  will  not  cross  a  railway  at  any 
point.  * 

The  concessionaires  will  have  the  right  to  collect  tolls,  the  rates  of 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  government,  on  all  vehicles  using 
the  road  except  those  belonging  to  the  State.  The  toll  charges  will 
vary  according  to  the  type  of  vehicle,  class  of  passengers,  weight  of 
car,  its  width,  cai^o  capacity,  and  motor  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  25  years  for  which  the  concession  is  granted,  the 
road  will  revert  to  the  State  without  cost.  At  any  time  during  the 
life  of  the  concession  the  State  may  recover  the  road,  paying  the 
concessionaires  its  cost  plus  15  per  cent.  {Commerce  Reports,  April 
1,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

River  transportation  without  transshipment. — A  Colombian 
company  is  reported  to  have  reached  an  agreement  with  an  important 
metallurgical  firm  of  the  Ruhr  Basin  to  finance  a  company  for  direct 
navigation  between  Barranquilla  and  Girardot,  which  will  transport 
cargo  in  flatboats  of  a  minimum  draft  (73  centimeters)  drawn  by 
tugs  with  Diesel  engines.  These  flatboats  will  be  able  to  navigate 
the  rapids  at  Honda,  thus  avoiding  the  transshipments  which  at 
present  are  an  obstacle  to  rapidity  and  economy  in  transport.  A 
large  electric  plant  will  be  installed  in  Honda,  this  plant  to  operate  a 
powerful  tractor  which  will  draw  the  flatboats  with  a  maximum  load 
2!>— Bull.  6 - 6 
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of  100  tons  the  length  of  the  rapids  (800  meters)  in  15  minutes. 
Floating  docks  will  be  built  at  Arrancaplumas,  and  a  drydock  at 
Barranquilla,  where  all  kinds  of  repairs  will  be  performed.  The 
company,  which  is  not  subventioned  by  the  Government,  will  have  a 
capital  of  1,500,000  pesos,  which  may  be  increased  to  5,000,000  pesos 
if  occasion  demands.  {Courtesy  of  the  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Wash¬ 
ington.) 

CUBA 

Buoys  to  mark  channels. — The  Lighthouse  and  Navigation 
Bureau  has  formulated  the  requirements  for  bids  on  the  construction 
and  placing  of  16  buoys  to  mark  the  Palomino,  Balandras,  Manzanillo 
to  Cabo  Cruz,  and  Cabezas  del  Este  Channels. 

HONDURAS 

New  bridges. — The  Municipalities  of  Tegucigalpa  and  Comaya- 
guela  propose  to  cooperate  in  constructing  a  new  bridge  on  the  road 
uniting  these  two  important  regions.  The  old  Mallol  Bridge  is 
insufficient  to  afford  passage  to  the  large  amount  of  pedestrian  and 
vehicular  traffic  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Municipality  of  Nueva  Concepcion  is  also  endeavoring  to 
secure  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Lempa  River  near  El 
Remolino. 

GUATEMALA 

Radiotelegrafhic  service. — According  to  information  received 
from  official  sources,  radiotelegraphic  service  was  established  during 
1928  in  Guatemala  City,  Peten,  Puerto  Barrios,  Quiche,  Quezalte- 
nango,  and  Huehuetenango. 

Highways. — It  was  stated  by  President  Chac6n  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  March  1,  1929,  that  there  are  now  2,253 
kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile)  of  highways  in  Guatemala. 

Guatemala  accepts  offer  for  highway  survey. — The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Pan  American 
Confederation  for  Highway  Education  to  cooperate  in  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  survey  to  determine  the  most  desirable  route  across  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  of  the  proposed  Pan  American  Highway,  which 
will  extend  the  length  of  the  American  Continent  and  will  connect 
the  United  States  in  the  north  with  Argentina  and  Chile  in  the  south. 
Information  to  this  effect  was  contained  in  a  communication  from 
the  charg6  d’affaires  of  Guatemala  at  Washington,  Dr.  Ramiro 
Femkndez,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  confederation.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  is  also  director  general  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

The  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education,  the 
executive  committee  of  which  is  established  at  Washington  with 
highway  education  boards  in  the  several  American  Republics,  has 
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oflfpred  to  cooperate  with  all  the  governments  of  the  American  Repub¬ 
lics  in  making  a  survey  to  determine  the  most  feasible  route  for  the 
projected  highway.  This  offer  was  made  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  which, 
in  carrying  out  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
Conference  that  information  be  compiled  showing  the  best  route  for 
such  a  road  to  follow,  requested  the  assistance  of  the  confederation 
in  the  preparation  of  data  and  in  the  formulation  of  projects. 

The  movement  for  the  construction  of  an  inter-American  highway 
is  attracting  wide  attention  and  is  rejiorted  to  be  receiving  warm 
support  in  virtually  all  the  countries.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress 
a  joint  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  an  appropriation  of 
$50,000  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in  any 
survey  that  may  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  feasibility,  cost,  and 
economic  effects  of  the  construction  of  a  longitudinal  highway. 

NICARAGUA 

San  Juan  River  traffic. — A  recent  law  provides  for  all  work  to 
be  done  on  the  San  Juan  River  necessary  to  make  it  navigable  for 
internal  traffic  throughout  its  course  (from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea),  and  for  seagoing  vessels  of  a  maximum  draft  of  20  feet 
as  far  as  San  Juan  del  Norte,  a  city  located  near  the  river’s  mouth. 

Radiotelegraphic  stations. — The  Ministry  of  Promotion  has 
drawn  up  a  bill  providing  for  the  investment  of  50,000  cordobas  in 
the  purchase  of  radiotelegraphic  stations  for  service  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  capitals,  and  any  place  which  by  its  remoteness  from ‘other 
centers  needs  this  means  of  communication.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  school  of  radiotelegraphy,  with  a  monthly 
subvention  of  25  cordobas  to  each  student. 

New‘  highways. — Local  committees  have  been  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Boaco  and  Camoapa  Highways. 

PANAMA 

Aviation  progress. — A  contract  whereby  the  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  obtains  an  option  for  the  lease  of  the  site  near  the  city  of  David, 
Chiriqui  Province,  now'  being  used  as  a  landing  field,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  airport,  has  been  signed  at  Panama  City.  It  is 
expected  that  action  will  be  taken  at  an  early  date  to  begin  work  on  the 
development  of  this  field. 

The  Sociedad  Colombo-Alemana  de  Transportes  A6reos,  which 
operates  the  “Scadta”  air  service  in  Colombia,  has  applied  for  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Governments  of  Panama  and  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  weekly  service  between  Cristobal  and  Sautata,  Colombia, 
connecting  at  the  latter  port  with  other  hydroairplanes  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  Bogota  via  Cartagena  and  to  Buenaventura.  Direct  con- 
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nections  for  mail  and  passengers  will  be  made  for  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
and  Paita,  Peru,  the  Colombian  airway  system  having  already  been 
extended  to  those  countries. 

A  petition  has  been  submitted  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  an  air  line  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  mail  between  Balboa  and  Cristobal  and  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  interior. 

The  new  Panama  aviation  regulations  have  been  passed  by  the 
National  Aviation  Commission  and  submitted  to  the  Government  for 
approval. 


PARAGUAY 

Inauguration  of  telephone  service. — On  February  28,  1929, 
following  the  completion  of  work  on  the  new  system,  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  was  once  more  resumed  in  Asuncion.  Among  those  taking  part 
in  the  special  ceremonies  marking  the  event  were  Senor  don  Jos4  P. 
Guggiari,  President  of  Paraguay,  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  many 
other  high  Government  officials. 

Radiotelegraphic  station. — A  permit  for  the  erection  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  radiotelegraphic  station  in  Asuncion  for  interna¬ 
tional  service  was  issued  to  an  Argentine  company  by  President 
Guggiari  on  February  20,  1929.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  station  must  be  in  operation  within  a  year  after  the  date 
of  the  issuance  of  the  permit. 

AViation  club. — The  organization  of  a  Paraguayan  aviation  club 
became  an  actuality  on  Fehruarv’^  18,  1929,  when  a  group  of  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  including  among  others  the  Count  of  Vaulx,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Federation  of  Aviation,  at  that  time  guest 
of  the  Paraguayan  Government;  the  charge  d’affaires  of  France;  the 
Minister  of  War  and  Navy;  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  e.x-President  of  Para¬ 
guay;  the  dean  of  the  law  school;  and  the  Director  of  the  Argentine 
Air  Mail  Service,  met  in  the  War  and  Navy  Department  Building 
and  drew  up  the  formal  act  of  organization  of  the  Paraguayan  Avia¬ 
tion  Club,  a  committee  being  subsequently  appointed  to  prepare  its 
constitution. 

Proposed  extension  of  air  route. — Following  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  principal  planters  and  agriculturists  of  northern  Paraguay 
with  representatives  of  the  Argentine  air  mail  company  which  oper¬ 
ates  a  line  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires,  plans  were  set  on 
foot  for  the  extension  of  the  company’s  present  activities  to  include 
cities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  routes  as  agreed  upon 
will  be  as  follows:  Asuncion-Puerto  Casado,  Capitan  Bado-Cerro 
Torin,  San  Estanislao-Asuncion. 
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PERU 

Progress  of  aviation. — According  to  our  valued  contemporary, 
the  Uc.s-f  Coast  Leader,  the  Peruvian  Airways  Corporation,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  Corporation,  has  started  a 
weekly  service  southward  from  Lima  to  Mollendo  in  addition  to  its 
weekly  service  from  Lima  north  to  Talara  and  Guayaquil.  A  plane, 
leaves  Lima  every  Friday  at  7  a.  m.  for  Mollendo,  arriving  at  that 
port  in  time  to  connect  with  the  2  p.  m.  train  for  Arequipa  and  La 
Paz,  as  well  as  the  southbound  mail  steamer  for  Valparaiso.  The 
return  flight  will  be  made  on  Mondays,  leaving  Mollendo  at  9  in  tbe 
morning,  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  from  Valparaiso. 

Weekly  air  service  was  established  between  Lima  and  Arequipa 
some  time  ago  by  the  Faucett  Aviation  Co.,  connecting  with  through 
trains  to  and  from  La  Paz. 

In  January  the  San  Ramon-Iquitos  Government-operated  air 
service  celebrated  its  first  anniversary.  This  line  shortens  from  a 
month  to  two  days  the  trip  from  Lima  to  Iquitos.  The  part  of  the 
journey  not  made  by  plane  is  by  rail  and  motor.  Statistics  for  this 
air  route  are  as  follows  for  the  year’s  service: 


Num¬ 
ber  of 
flights 

i 

Type  of  plane 

! 

Flying 

time, 

hours 

Mail 

carried, 

kilo¬ 

grams 

Passen¬ 

gers 

carried 

San  Ramon-  Ma^isea  ... 
Masisea-Iquitos _ 

68 

62 

Hvclroplane _ 

Airjflane _ 

5H-6 

2H-2}4 

2,  261 

2.  261 

133 

144 

SALVADOR 

Proposed  air  route. — On  February  8  last  an  amphibian  plane  of 
the  Pan  American  Airways  arrived  in  San  Salvador  from  Managua, 
the  first  airship  to  come  from  the  Nicaraguan  to  the  Salvadorean 
capital.  The  flying  time  w’as  2  hours  and  10  minutes.  The  return 
took  place  the  ne.xt  day,  the  object  of  the  journey  having  been  to 
make  a  trial  flight  wdth  a  view'  to  establishing  regular  connections 
with  the  international  air  route  between  the  United  States  and 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  proposed  route  will  unite  Tegucigalpa,  San  Salvador,  and 
Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala,  connections  being  made  at  the  last-named 
city  w'ith  an  air  route  to  start  from  Miami.  One  air  route  from 
Miami  now'  links  the  United  States  with  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Porto  Rico. 
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URUGUAY 

Railway  and  highway  bids. — Bids  for  the  construction  of  the 
Sarandi  del  YI-Florida  Railway,  approximately  126  kilometers  in 
length,  were  opened  in  Montevideo  on  February  25,  1929,  the  amounts 
ranging  between  4,035,297  pesos  and  5,900,000  pesos. 

A  few  weeks  later  bids  were  opened  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
concrete  highway  from  Montevideo  to  Colonia,  the  Uruguayan  port 
nearest  Buenos  Aires.  This  wdll  be  about  190  kilometers  long. 
Twenty-two  bids  were  presented  for  this  work,  some  on  the  entire 
road,  and  others  on  one  or  more  of  the  four  sections.  Bids  for  the 
whole  length  ranged  around  5,000,000  pesos,  with  varying  time  limits 
for  the  completion  of  the  job. 

VENEZUELA 

Annual  railroad  report. — The  following  report  on  the  number 
of  passengers  carried,  freight  transported,  and  total  receipts  and  e.x- 
penditures  of  the  railways  of  Venezuela  for  the  year  1928  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Communications  on  February 
23,  1929: 


Companies 

Passe  n- 
gers 
carried 

Kilograms  i 
of  freight 
transported 

i 

Total  receipts 

1 

Total 

expenditures 

Bolivars 

Bolivars 

Bolivar  Railroad. _ 

34,  563 

35,  716,  064 

1,  744,  589.  80 

2,  157,  324.  70 

Central  Railroad  of  Vene- 

zuela _ 

400,  839 

65,  186,  414 

1,  192,  837.  45 

1,  065,  522.  10 

Carenero  Railroad _ 

18,  955 

13,  202,  861 

422,  413.  30 

390,  307.  15 

La  Vela-Coro  Railroad... 
Great  Railroad  of  Vene- 

9,  857 

8,  180,  349 

74,  672.  05 

71,  479.  84 

zuela _ 

249,  094 

63,  185,  310 

3,  771,  417.  40 

2,  408,  409.  54 

Great  Railroad  of  La 

Ceiba _ 

25,  820 
42,  200 

29,  159,  970 
51,  097,  239 

1,  871,  401.  05 
4,  140,  482.  85 

1,  498,  153.  20 

Great  Tachira  Railroad _ 

2,369,909.00 

Guanta-Naricual  Railroad. 
La  Guaira-Caracas  Rail- 

9,  335 

! 

19,  838,  691 

206,  982.  24 

244,  595.  70 

road _ 

130,  246 

121,  198,  357 

3,  579,  516.  13 

2,  212,  278.  97 

The  Macuto  &  Coast  Line 

Railroad  of  Venezuela 
(Ltd.) . . 

1,  212,  174 

1 

12,  878,  261 

255,  566.  76 

301,011.75 

Puerto  Cabello- Valencia 

Railroad _ 

141,  751 

51,  570,  147 

1,  386,  283.  39 

1,220,988.98 

Santa  Barbaru-El  Vigia 

Railroad _ 

17,  735 

22,  111,  294 

861,093.  41 

484,  339.  91 

Total . 

2,  292,  569 

493,  324,  957 

1 

19,  507,  255.  83 

14,  424,  320.  84 

1  _ ! 

Net  income  5,082,934.99  bolivars. 
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Progress  of  Atures-Maipures  Highway. — Information  has 
been  received  through  the  press  that  60  of  the  65  kilometers  of  the 
highway  connecting  Atures  and  Maipures,  ports  on  the  Orinoco  River 
in  southern  Venezuela,  have  been  completed.  Since  at  present  active 
work  is  being  carried  on  on  the  remainder,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  whole  stretch  will  be  finished  and  opened  to  traffic  within  a 
short  time. 


Colonization  along  the  Carare  River. — It  is  reported  by  the 
Medellin  press  that  35  families  from  the  Department  of  Santander 
intend  to  start  a  settlement  along  the  Carare  River,  in  a  region 
favored  by  the  Department  government. 

HAITI 


Census  op  Port  au  Prince. — Recently  a  census  was  made  of 
Port  au  Prince  by  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  through  house  to  house  visits  in  the  zones  in  which  each 
inspector  is  familiar  by  having  inspected  the  properties  every  nine 
days  for  more  than  a  year.  The  total  of  this  census  amounted  to 
79,797  inhabitants.  Previous  estimates  of  the  population  of  Port 
au  Prince,  ranging  from  100,000  to  120,000  inhabitants,  can  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Port  au  Prince  is  said  to  be  com¬ 
prised  of  23  rural  sections,  spread  over  a  considerable  area,  in  addition 
to  the  city  proper. 

GUATEMALA 


Experiment  in  cooperative  farming. — During  1928,  an  inter¬ 
esting  experiment  was  launched  at  the  Government  farm  known  as 
La  Blanca  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  colony  of  200 
families.  Machinery  to  the  value  of  16,000  quetzals  has  been 
ordered,  and  should  the  effort  prove  successful,  similar  colonies  will 
be  established  in  other  sections  of  the  country  where  it  is  hoped  they 
will  form  important  centers  of  production. 
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MEXICO 

Indigenous  population. — According  to  data  published  in  the 
December,  1928,  issue  of  the  Rerista  Mexicana  de  Economia,  based  on 
figures  recently  submitted  by  the  National  Statistical  Bureau,  the 
total  Indian  population  of  Mexico  is  now  4,179,472,  of  whom  1,791,000 
still  conserve  their  native  tongue.  The  Indian  population  of  Oaxaca 
is  the  largest  of  any  State  in  the  Republic,  both  numerically  and  pro¬ 
portionately,  its  675,119  Indians  representing  69.17  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  while  the  smallest  is  to  be  found  in  Guanajuato, 
where  the  20,815  Indians  form  only  2.96  per  cent  of  the  population. 

General  census. — Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  at 
present  throughout  Mexico  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  a 
general  census  which  will  be  taken  from  January  10-14,  1930. 

PARAGUAY 

Year’s  immigration. — Four  hundred  and  six  immigrants  entered 
Paraguay  during  the  year  1928  and  were  placed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Lands  and  Colonies  as  follows;  Asuncion,  152;  Barranque,  11;  Itau- 
gua,  11;  Patino,  17;  Pilar,  11;  Villarrica,  33;  Colonia  Alberdi,  38; 
Colonia  Benjamin  Aceval,  20;  Colonia  Independencia,  54;  and  the 
balance  in  smaller  numbers  to  other  places. 

PERU 

The  Perene  colony. — The  following  account  of  this  colony  is 
condensed  from  the  February  26,  1929,  issue  of  the  IFcst  Coast 
Leader,  of  Lima: 

Standing  amid  virgin  jungle  high  alrave  the  junctiun  of  the  three  rippling 
rivers  Perene,  Paueartanil)o,  and  Chanehamayo,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Perene 
colony,  granted  by  the  Government  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation  on  July  31, 
1894,  and  comprising  some  500, (MK)  hectares  of  fertile  land  which,  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  |joint  of  view,  ap|K‘ars  to  Ix"  so  valuable  and  capable  of  the  production 
of  almost  every  tropical  or  even  subtropical  crop  that  the  casual  vi.sitor,  who  has 
no  cognizance  of  the  difficulties  of  wrestling  with  nature  in  pioneer  work  of  this 
description,  is  left  literally  gasping  for  breath  upon  realizing  the  opportunities 
offered  to  the  prospective  settler. 

The  colony  at  first  went  through  a  very  trying  period,  as  the  first  efforts  at 
colonization,  which  were  undertaken  on  a  considerable  scale,  came  to  nothing, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  malaria  into  the  district,  the  low  price  of  coffee,  and 
the  difficulties  of  transportation.  The  Peruvian  Coriwration  then  took  over  the 
colony’s  plantations  and  commenced  direct  working.  It  was  a  long  and  uphill 
undertaking,  but  after  niatiy  years  the  settlement  is  now  on  a  reasonable  com¬ 
mercial  basis  and  produces  from  its  five  haciendas  more  coffee  per  year  than  any 
other  holding  or  colony  in  the  whole  of  Peru.  The  production  in  the  last  year 
was  about  350  tons.  When  ail  the  trees  are  mature,  the  annual  harvest  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  nearly  450  tons.  The  coffee  produced  by  the  colony  is  of  a  par¬ 
ticularly  fine  quality,  and  commands  a  good  price  in  the  markets  of  the  I'nited 
States  and  Kngland. 
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The  colony  also  devotes  itself  to  fruit  production,  and  grows  oranges,  alligator 
pears,  lemons,  bananas,  pineapples,  etc.,  on  a  more  or  less  large  scale,  selling  them 
in  the  Lima  market.  The  orange  grove  numbers  about  5,000  trees,  some  of  which 
are  mature  and  yielding  prolifically,  the  remainder  not  yet  bearing  in  any  great 
quantity.  Vegetables  of  all  classes  are  grown.  In  two  years  more  the  colony 
plans  to  supply  the  coastal  markets  with  fruit  and  vegetables  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Transport  facilities,  by  virtue  of  the  colony’s  and  the  main  Chanchamayo 
highways,  have  been  vastly  improved.  There  would  appear  to  be  two  principal 
drawbacks,  viz — the  prevalence  of  malaria  and  the  vexed  question  of  labor. 
At  present  only  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  hectares  included  in  the  colony  are 
under  settlement.  All  meml)ers  of  the  administration  and  all  settlers  and  work¬ 
men  are  Peruvians. 

SALVADOR 

National  census. — The  Census  Bureau  is  preparing  to  take  a 
general  census  of  the  nation.  The  personal  data  which  the  bureau 
will  obtain  are  the  following:  Age,  sex,  marital  condition,  race, 
citizenship,  residence,  trade  or  profession,  religion,  schooling,  and 
mental  or  physical  handicaps.  The  census  will  be  taken  by  depart¬ 
mental  agents,  district  assistants,  and  local  workers  in  each  munici¬ 
pality. 

VENEZUELA 

Migratory  movement. — According  to  information  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Communications,  a  total  of  19,068 
persons,  of  whom  12,961  were  men  and  6,107  women,  entered  Vene¬ 
zuela  from  foreign  ports  during  1928.  Persons  leaving  Venezuela  for 
other  countries  during  the  year  were  reported  to  have  numbered 
18,630. 
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Municipal  employment  bureau. — The  municipal  employment 
bureau  of  Buenos  Aires,  created  by  an  ordinance  of  June  28,  1928, 
which  was  formally  enacted  on  September  8,  1928,  began  work  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  1929.  All  service  rendered  by  this  office  will  be  absolutely 
gratuitous. 

CHILE 

Public  works. — The  recently  created  Bureau  of  Public  Works  is 
proceeding  actively  with  the  extensive  program  which  the  Govern- 
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ment  has  undertaken.  A  statement  on  projects  now  under  way  or 
shortly  to  be  undertaken  was  given  to  the  Santiago  press  on  February' 
17  of  this  year,  the  following  being  a  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  more 
important  projects: 

Highways 


Length, 

kilo¬ 

meters 

1 

Kind  of  surface  j 

1 

1 

Cost,  pesos  i 

When  to  be 
completed 

39 

>5,337,000 

July,  1929. 

Santiago-San  Bernardo  (double  boule- 

13 

6,200,000 

.August,  1930. 

vard). 

CauqueneS'C  banco : 

First  section _ _ _ 

5.2 

Gravel,  crushed  stone. 

153,000 

February,  1929. 

39.5 

4,275.000 

1  11,367,000 

2  years. 

1  February,  1932. 

i 

;  May,  1930. 

87 

Santiago-Melipilla _ _ 

62 

[33,  concrete . 

I29,  macadam _ 

1 8,120,000 

Melipilla-San  Antonio _ _ 

44 

Gravel,  crushed  stone. 

!>  4, 699, 900 

Contract  not  yet 

i 

1  awarded. 

■  29  kilometers. 
*  Estimated. 


Irrigation  works. — Laguna  River  Dam  in  the  Province  of  Coquimbo;  will  store 
40,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  to  irrigate  12,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47 
acres)  in  the  Elqui  Valley.  This  dam  is  being  constructed  by  the  Government 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  5,500,000  pesos. 

The  Cogoti  and  Lautaro  Dams  are  under  construction  by  a  private  firm. 

Recoleta  Dam  on  the  Hurtado  River,  20  kilometers  from  Ovalle;  40  meters 
high  and  700  meters  long;  storage  capacity,  100,000,000  cubic  meters;  will  im¬ 
prove  irrigation  of  7,000  hectares  and  irrigate  additional  10,000  hectares  now  dry; 
cost,  11,000,000  pesos. 

Huintil  Dam  on  the  Illapel  River,  15  kilometers  from  the  city  of  that  name; 
40  meters  high  and  476  meters  long;  storage  capacity,  13,000,000  cubic  meters; 
will  irrigate  6,500  hectares;  cost,  7,000,000  pesos. 

Bullileo  Dam  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  50  kilometers  from  Parral;  67 
meters  high  and  235  meters  long;  storage  capacity,  60,000,000  cubic  meters;  will 
improve  irrigation  of  32,000  hectares,  Longavi  River  Valley. 

Bids  have  been  asked  on  the  three  last-named  dams,  and  on  that  for  the  irriga¬ 
tion  of  5,000  hectares  of  dry  land  in  Chacabuco  and  Polpaico. 

Railroads. — A  branch  running  to  Iquique  now  connects  that  city  with  Pintados, 
giving  a  better  outlet  for  the  nitrate  from  several  oficinas.  This  branch  was  put 
in  operation  January  24,  1929. 

The  line  from  San  Clemente  to  Marijmsa,  15.5  kilometers  in  length,  part  of  the 
branch  from  Talca  eastward,  will  serve  an  important  agricultural  zone.  In  Febru¬ 
ary  it  was  ready  for  official  inspection,  preliminary  to  being  put  in  service. 

Public  buildings. — The  chief  public  building  now  under  construction  is  the 
Santiago  warehouse  for  the  Government  Bureau  of  Supplies.  It  occupies  an  area 
of  2,200  square  meters,  and  consists  of  a  basement  and  three  stories,  with  a  fourth 
story  in  the  central  section. 

Waterworks. — Studies  have  been  completed  for  a  great  water  system  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  city  of  Tocopilla,  the  nitrate  region,  and  the  Longitudinal  Railway. 
The  water  would  be  obtained  from  the  Toconce  River,  at  an  attitude  of  4,050 
meters  in  the  Andes,  237  kilometers  from  Tocopilla.  The  tall  of  the  water  would 
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offer  a  source  of  electric  power.  Artesian  springs  will  also  be  sought,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  amount  of  piping  necessary. 

COLOMBIA 

Public  works  in  Bogota. — The  city  of  Bogota  has  contracted 
with  an  American  firm  for  the  laying  of  700,000  square  meters  of 
paving  of  similar  construction  to  that  already  put  down  by  the  same 
firm  in  a  large  part  of  that  city’s  streets.  The  press  also  announces 
that  work  was  started  last  February  on  the  modem  abattoir  which 
is  being  erected  by  another  American  company  in  the  Colombian 
capital. 

Buenaventura  docks. — The  board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad,  acting  in  agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
has  started  negotiations  with  the  company  which  constructed  the 
dock  at  Buenaventura  for  extending  the  dock  to  Socapenas  Island, 
a  distance  of  1,050  meters.  It  would  then  be  able  to  receive  boats  of 
deep  draft.  This  work  w’ould  make  possible  the  reclamation  of  60 
hectares  of  land,  where  all  national,  departmental,  and  municipal 
buildings  required  by  the  port  might  be  constructed.  {Courtesy  oj  the 
Minister  oj  Colombia  in  Washington.) 

Irrigation  of  Tolima  plains. — The  President  has  issued  a  decree 
sanctioning  the  construction  contracted  for  by  the  departmental 
government  of  Tolima  in  connection  with  the  irrigation  of  the  Tolima 
plains.  The  plans  were  previously  approved  by  the  Colombian 
Society  of  Engineers,  which  acts  as  technical  adviser  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  (Courtesy  of  the  Minister  oj  Colombia  in  Washington.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Operation  of  electric-power  plant. — Information  has  been 
received  through  the  press  that  the  new  hydroelectric-power  plant 
recently  completed  at  Alajuela  was  put  in  operation  on  March  14, 
1929. 

GUATEMALA 

Electricity  and  potable  water. — It  was  reported  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  opening  session  of  Congress  on  March  1,  1929,  that  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  had  cooperated  whole-heartedly  with  the 
municipalities  in  their  programs  of  civic  improvement  during  the 
year  1928.  He  stated  that  among  other  activities  the  Government 
had  assisted  in  laying  water  mains  in  Cuyotenango,  Samayac,  San 
Miguel  Panan,  Flores  (Quezaltenango),  Colomba,  Santo  Tomas, 
La  Union,  Ostuncalco,  Genova,  Barillas,  Aguacatan,  Rabinal,  and 
Zacapa,  and  in  installing  electricity  in  Mazaltenango,  Huehuetenango, 
Jutiapa,  Nuevo  San  Carlos,  and  Chiantla. 
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Building  regulations. — Building  regulations  for  the  city  of 
Guatemala  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
Justice  provide  for  the  zoning  of  the  city,  establish  requirements  for 
building  permits,  and  require  the  inspection  of  all  construction 
work  by  municipal  engineers.  The  regulations  were  approved  by 
President  Chac6n  on  February  19,  1929. 

MEXICO 

Beautifying  of  highways. — Aside  from  its  purely  technical 
labors,  the  National  Highway  Commission  has  undertaken  active 
measures  for  the  beautification  of  Me.xico’s  highways,  all  efforts  at 
present,  however,  being  confined  to  the  region  near  Me.xico  City. 
According  to  statistics  submitted  by  the  bureau,  6,979  trees  of  various 
species  were  planted  during  the  last  six  months  of  1928  on  the  Mexico 
City-Puebla  Highway,  6,072  on  the  Mexico  City-Pachuca  Highway, 
and  958  on  the  branch  road  to  the  Pyramids.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  the  irrigation  of  these  trees,  and  10,000  young  trees  are 
being  raised  in  nurseries  for  planting  along  other  highways. 

New  electric-power  plant. — A  new  electric  plant  to  serve  Mexico 
City  with  light  and  power  was  put  into  operation  on  April  3,  1929. 
Situated  on  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  outskirts  of  Me.xico  City 
it  represents  with  its  2  alternating  steam  turbines,  each  of  12,500 
kilowatts,  having  a  velocity  of  3,000  revolutions  a  minute,  the  best 
of  modern  equipment,  and  will  be  able  to  produce  as  high  as  40.000 
horsepower.  Its  cost  is  said  to  have  been  5,000,000  pesos. 

NICARAGUA 

Presidential  mansion. — A  new  presidential  mansion,  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  park,  will  soon  be  erected  in  Managua,  in  accordance 
with  a  law  recently  passed  by  Congress.  The  sum  of  200,000  cordo¬ 
bas  has  been  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Water  supply. — A  plan  is  under  consideration  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  national  company  to  take  charge  of  the  Managua  water¬ 
works,  in  order  to  secure  a  household  supply  of  water  at  a  low  price 
for  poor  people. 

Plans  are  also  being  discussed  for  providing  water  for  the  cities 
of  Diriamba  and  Jinotepe  and  neighboring  villages  from  a  near-by 
river  having  falls  from  which  100  horsepower  could  be  developed. 
Moreover,  the  feasibility  of  conducting  water  from  Lake  Masaya 
to  San  Marcos,  La  Concepcion,  and  the  surrounding  towns  is  under 
investigation. 

SALVADOR 

Important  public  works. — The  city  of  San  Salvador  intends  to 
construct  public  buildings  and  other  public  works  to  the  value  of 
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3,000,000  or  4,000,000  colones.  Among  the  more  important  are: 
The  Palace  of  Justice,  to  be  surrounded  by  gardens;  the  buildings  for 
tbe  National  University,  which  will  be  divided  by  boulevards, 
gardens,  and  fields  for  various  sports;  the  National  Secondary  School 
for  Boys;  the  School  of  Graphic  Arts;  and  a  day  nursery.  Other 
work  planned  includes  the  redecoration  of  the  National  Theater,  the 
completion  of  buildings  for  the  Police  Bureau  and  for  the  Office  of 
Electrical  Communications,  and  the  sanitation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Acelhuate  River. 


URUGUAY 

Immigrants’  hotel. — The  Government  has  appropriated  220,000 
pesos  for  the  erection  of  a  new'  immigrants’  hotel  in  Montevideo  on  a 
site  already  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  preliminary  plans  have 
been  approved. 

VENEZUELA 

Expenditure  for  public  works. — According  to  the  Gaceta  OJicial 
of  March  6,  1929,  expenditures  for  the  construction  of  public  works 
by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1928 
reached  a  total  of  2,760,140.35  bolivars  which,  w’ith  the  sum  spent 
during  the  first  six  months,  makes  a  grand  total  for  the  year  of 
48,512,618.15  bolivars,  apportioned  among  the  various  projects  as 
follows: 


Nature  of  project 

1 

January-June 

Bolivars 

Concrete  highways _ i 

5,  673,  940.  12 

Gravel  highways _ ' 

2,  700,  no.  09 

Highway  repairs _ 

1,  197,  835.  82 

Highway  bridges _ _ 1 

873,  407.  83 

Streets  and  avenues _ i 

1,  070,  491.  63 

Buildings  and  other  p\iblic  1 

1 

works _ 

1  1,923,815.98 

Waterworks  and  sewers _ 

1,216,319.71 

Repair  of  buildings . 

785,  757.  97 

Various  items _ _ 

66,  830.  66 

-Amount  contributed  to  States.. 

1  2,  399,  634.  94 

Cost  of  materials _ _ 

i  3,  844,  333.  05 

Waterfall  rights  in  Caruao 

Canvon _ _ 

Cement  supplied  Federal  Dis- 

trict _ 

Total _ _ 

21,  752,  477.  80 

July- December 

Total  for  the 
year  1928 

■ 

Bolivars 

5,  930,  128.  02 

2,  989,  204.  65 

1,  543,  476.  97 

1,  223,  351.  76 
324,  569.  72 

Bolivars 
11,604,068.  14 
5,  689,  314.  74 
2,  741,  312.  79 
2,  096,  759.  59 
1,  395,  061.  35 

2,  574,  648.  54 

1,  972,  750.  43 

1,  090,  582.  85 

60,  142.  95 

3,  837,  318.  72 

4,  825,  207.  29 

4,  498,  464.  52 
3,  189,  070.  14 
1,  876,  340.  82 
126,  973.  61 
6,  236,  954.  66 
8,  669,  540.  34 

225,  456.  00 

225,  456.  00 

163,  302.  45 

163,  302.  45 

26,  760,  140.  35 

48,  512,  618.  15 

ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
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Bank  statement. — The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Argentine  Nation,  its  main  office  and  branches,  as  of  December 
31,  1928,  recently  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors; 


ASSETS 

Forpign  correspondents .  13,474,189.61  . 

Advances  and  collateralloens .  426,294,475.25 

Bills  receivable . |  4, 555, 420. 72 

Guaranteed  credits  receivable . 80,238,166.85 

Bills  discounted .  653, 512, 692. 11 

Rediscount,  Laws  9479  and  9577 .  91, 577, 104. 79 

Past-due  bills .  18, 818, 176. 00 

Real  estate .  64, 373, 658. 83 

National  Government  bonds .  8, 463, 790. 42  19, 134, 706. 00 

Furniture  and  fixtures _ _ _ _ _ _  3, 817, 604. 45 

Conversion .  304,107,595.59 

Law  10350 — Agreement  with  France  and  Great  Britain... . 30,836,413.50  _ _ 

Branches  pending  operations .  181. 36  . 

Cash .  139,789,745.47  |  278,490,454.69 

Total .  192, 564, 320. 36  1, 947, 920, 055. 28 


Capital .  159,271,011.10 

Reserve  fund .  28, 324, 652. 00  J . 

Special  reserve  fimd .  2, 000, 000. 00 

Conversion  fund,  Law  3871 .  30, 000, 000. 00  . 

Conversion .  133,807,342.06  . . 

Deposits .  - .  432, 326. 30  1, 747, 878, 755. 68 

Interest  (to  fall  due) . .  370, 890. 04 

Discounts  (to  fall  due) . '  8,381, 330. 36 

Branches,  pending  operations . '  18, 154, 324. 14 

Margin  of  rediscount .  11, 863, 743. 96 

Total .  192, 564, 320. 36  U,  947, 920, 055. 28 

[Loans  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  agrarian  pledge 
law,  27,537,779.35  pesos.) 

SECVRiriES  ON  DEPOSIT 

National  Government  bonds _ _ _ _  816, 086, 956. 82 

Provincial  government  bonds _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  39, 430, 873. 15 

Shares,  miscellaneous  bonds,  and  other  securities . . . '  483,811,457.06 

Nominal  totaL .  1,339,329,287.03 


Index  of  economic  situation. — Further  interesting  evidences  of 
the  upward  trend  in  the  economic  volume  of  Argentine  business  dur- 
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ing  1928,  aside  from  the  total  value  of  foreign  trade  and  the  amount 
represented  by  real  estate  transfers  and  construction  work  in  the 
Federal  District,  all  of  which  have  been  treated  in  a  previous  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  data  taken  from 
the  Economic  Review,  of  the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n  Ai^entina,  Buenos 
Aires,  for  January,  1929: 


Items 

1926 

1927  ! 

1928 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Bank  clearings: 

of  pesos 

of  pesos 

of  pesos 

'paper 

paper 

paper 

Federal  capital _ 

36,  904,  500 

38,  723,  100 

40,  528,  400 

Interior _ 

5,  687,  800 

7,005,400 

7,  918,  600 

Total . 

42,  592,  300 

45,728,500  , 

48,  447,  000 

Means  of  payment: 

Notes  in  circulation _ 

754,  900 

788,600 

837,  800 

Deposits  in  accounts  current _ 

1,  124,  800 

1,  167,  800  i 

1,  297,  600 

Liabilities  in  failures _ 

201,  100 

191,  100  ’ 

147,  400 

Sales  in  department  stores  and  drapery 

1 

shops _ 

133, 100 

137,100  1 

143,  500 

Principal  national  revenue  collections: 

i  ; 

1 

Port  and  customs  dues _ 

362,  800 

i  381, 300 

426,  600 

Land  taxes,  stamps,  etc _ 

102,  900 

i  105,900 

109,  800 

Internal  taxes _ 

113,  100 

115,600 

120,  100 

Total _ 

578,  8'JO 

i  602, 800 

j  656, 500 

Stock-exchange  sales: 

i 

National  mortgage  cedulas _ 

369,  600 

354, 100 

366,  700 

National  public  bonds _ 

59,  300 

70,800 

99,  100 

Provincial  and  municipal  public 

bonds _ 

57,  200 

i  59, 200 

87,900 

Shares _ 

53,  200 

84,000 

81,  200 

Mortgage  bonds _ 

34,  200 

,  38, 300 

46,  200 

Total . - . 

573,  500 

606,  400 

681,  100 

BRAZIL 

Internal  loan  for  canal  works. — The  mayor  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  signed  a  decree  on  March  1,  1929,  authorizing  that  Munici¬ 
pality  to  contract  a  loan  of  10,000  contos  (about  $1,200,000)  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  canal  of  the  Tiete  River  between  the  districts 
of  Penha  and  Osasco.  Both  barge  navigation  and  drainage  will  be 
assisted  by  this  project. 
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Foreign  loans. — Accordinjr  to  statistics  published  by  Wileman’s 
Brazilian  RevUw  the  foreign  loans  contracted  by  Brazilian  States  and 
municipalities  during  1928  were  as  follows; 


Price 

Inter¬ 

est 

Value 

State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul _ 

Municipalitv  of  Rio  de  Janeiro _ 

Municipality  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

( Morro  do  Gastello  loan) _ 

State  of  Minas  Geraes _ 

Municipalitv  of  Porto  Alegre _ 

State  of  Parana _ 

Municipalitv  of  Nictherov _ 

Banco  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo _ 

State  of  Sao  Paulo _ 

91 

97 

96 

97 

97H 

98 

96 

94 

92*4 

94 

6 

6H 

6 

6^ 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

Dollars 

41,  000,  000 
30,  000,  000 

1,  770,  000 
8,  700,  000 

2,  250,  000 
4,  860,  000 

15,  000,  000 
1,  750,  000 

£  sterling 

1,  750,  000 

1,  000,  000 
800,  000 

2,  500,  000 

3,  500,  000 

105,  330,  000 

9,  550,  000 

COLOMBIA 

Teaching  of  thrift. — Law  No.  124  of  1928  set  apart  October  31  • 
of  each  year  as  Thrift  Day,  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  150,000  pesos 
for  the  promotion  of  thrift  throughout  the  Republic. 

It  is  apparent,  moreover,  from  the  figures  on  bank  deposits  that  the 
custom  of  saving  has  already  taken  root  in  Colombia,  since  the  total 
increased  from  1,094,210  pesos  in  1924  to  8,689,431  pesos  in  1928,  or 
almost  eight  times  the  former  amount.  The  practice  of  thrift  will 
undoubtedly  be  increased  by  the  new  law.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Minister 
of  Colombia  in  Washington.) 


CUBA 

Customs  receipts. — During  1928  receipts  from  duties  were 
$38,713,873.78,  a  decrease  of  $3,564,863  from  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  This  was  the  lowest  total  in  the  last  10  years,  except  in  1922, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table ; 


1919 _ $44,403,323 

1920. _ 69,028,608 

1921.. . 48,920,003 

1922 _  31,  826,  755 

1923i . 46,499,180 


1924  _ $48,129,855 

1925  _ 46,961,006 

1926  . 41,052,268 

1927  _  42,  278,  736 

1928  . 38,713,873 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Economic  mission. — The  economic  mission  headed  by  Gen. 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  ex-Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  now 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  which  at  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  studied  the  financial  system  of  the 
country  and  make  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  a  budget 
system,  arrived  at  Santo  Domingo  on  April  2,  1929.  The  following 
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cooperated  with  General  Dawes  in  the  task  entrusted  to  the  mission: 
dames  G.  Harhoard,  Sumner  Welles,  John  S.  Harris,  T.  W.  Robinson, 
Harry  B.  Hurd,  H.  C.  Smither,  John  Stephens  Well,  J.  C.  Roop, 
Henry  P.  Seideman,  Francis  J.  Kilkenny,  E.  Ross  Barley,  and  J. 
Rufus  Beach. 

Establishment  of  a  new  bank. — On  March  1,  1929,  a  new  bank 
under  the  name  of  Compania  Bancaria  Nacional  was  established  in 
Santo  Domingo  City  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  This  bank  intends 
to  deal  principally  in  loans  advanced  on  mortgages  and  real  estate. 
Its  president  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Cordero  Infante,  the  vice  president,  Mr. 
Andres  Pastoriza,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Works  and 
Communications,  and  the  second  vice  president,  Mr.  Rafael  Espaillat 
Secretary  of  State  for  Agriculture  and  Immigration. 

GUATEMALA 

Government  receipts  and  expenditures. — Government  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28  were  stated  by  President  Chacon  in  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  to  have  reached  a  total  of  14,265,751.30 
quetzales,  while  expenditures  were  14,128,978.68  quetzales.  This 
left  a  surplus,  exclusive  of  the  250,000  quetzales  transferred  to  the 
Central  Bank,  of  53,362.10  quetzales. 

Circulation  of  bank  notes. — The  total  circulation  of  bank  notes 
in  Guatemala  on  December  31,  1928,  not  including  those  deposited 
in  the  Central  Bank,  was  9,199,958.70  quetzales,  an  amount 
612,968.30  quetzales  above  the  circulation  of  December  31,  1927. 
During  the  past  year  the  Government  transferred  836,292.86  quetzales 
to  the  Central  Bank  for  the  redemption  of  old  bank  notes,  there  now 
remaining  but  2,542,630.34  quetzales  of  the  original  sum  of 
7,890,481.47  quetzales  to  be  redeemed.  Old  bills  retired  by  the 
bank  during  the  year  amounted  to  142,500,000  pesos. 

Public  debt. — It  was  stated  by  President  Chacon  in  his  annual 
message  to  congress  on  March  1,  1929,  that  payments  to  the  amount 
of  1,771,417.62  quetzales  were  made  on  the  public  debt  of  Guatemala 
during  the  year  1928.  The  balance  now  due  is  16,836,801.72 
quetzales. 

MEXICO 

Banking  school  opened. — The  School  of  Banking  and  Economics, 
the  proposed  establishment  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  was  formally  opened  in  the  Bank  of  Mexico  on 
April  1,  1929.  It  will  be  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  Mexico. 

panama 

Banking  and  trust  companies. — Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Belisario  Porras,  ex-President  of  the  Republic,  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  prominent  business  men  of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  the 
48396— 29— Bull.  6 - 7 
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First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Panama  and  The  Pan 
American  Trust  Co.,  organizations  with  an  authorized  capitalization  of 
$5,000,000,  have  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

The  first  of  these  institutions,  according  to  the  ex-President’s 
announcement,  will  do  a  general  banking  and  mortgage  business, 
covering  every  phase  of  modern  banking.  The  Pan  American 
Trust  Co.  will  engage  in  a  general  development  business,  and  will 
not  only  cooperate  w'ith  meritorious  lines  of  business  already  in 
operation  but  wdll  be  active  in  initiating  auxiliary  enterprises  for  the 
development  of  the  potential  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

PERU 

Bond  issue  authorized. — The  Caja  de  Dep6sitos  y  Consigna- 
ciones  was  authorized  by  Law  No.  6527  of  last  February  to  issue  8 
per  cent  bonds  in  the  amount  of  1,500,000  Peruvian  pounds.  The 
receipts  of  the  issue  will  be  used  principally  to  amortize  part  of  the 
floating  debt,  including  credits  drawn  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
against  the  Caja  de  Depositos  y  Consignaciones  and  budget  deficits. 

URUGUAY 

Credits  for  contractors. — The  Bank  of  the  Republic,  desirous 
of  cooperating  to  the  best  of  its  ability  in  the  development  of  all 
national  activities,  has  announced  that  it  wdll  grant  credits  to  the 
contractors  of  public  works,  including  pavements.  Such  credits, 
guaranteed  by  the  compensation  to  be  received  for  construction  and 
further  safeguarded  by  various  requirements,  wdll  draw  7  per  cent 
interest  annually,  a  commission  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent  also  being 
charged. 

Postal  savings. — The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of  postal 
savings  from  1926  to  1928: 


1926 

1927 

1928 

Initial  deix)sits _ 

Pesos  , 
48,065 
171,  736  1 
60,041 
136,800 

Pesos 
180,847  ; 
838,690  i 
346,954 
683,  000 

Pesos 

311,  572 
1,  830,  872 
951,  156 
i  1,  295,  870 

Later  deposits _ 

Withdrawals _ 

Purchase  of  public  debt  lx»nds _ 

Mortgage  loans. — The  Ministry  of  the  Treasury’  reports  the 
movement  of  mortgages  from  1924  to  1928,  as  follows: 


Made 

Canceled 

Numljer 

Pesos 

Number 

Pesos 

1924 . . 

6,  077 

34,  649,  796 

4,  735 

28,  066,  386 

1925 _ _ _ 

6,  143 

35,  130,  907 

4,617 

25,  505,  722 

1926 . . . . . 

6,  797 

42,  418,  666 

5,  190 

31,  409,  900 

1927 . . . 

6,  780 

40,  801,  186 

5,  720 

34,  943,  814 

1928 . . . 

6,  330 

38,  292.  207 

5,  660 

30,  785,  238 

Literary  and  scientific  prizes. — It  was  announced  in  the 
January  and  February,  1929,  issue  of  Nosotros,  Buenos  Aires,  that 
the  second  prize  of  20,000  pesos  in  the  annual  award  for  the  best 
literary  and  scientific  production  in  Ai^entina  was  conferred 
the  year  1927  on  Juan  B.  Teran  for  his  El  nacimiento  de  la  America 
espafiola  and  La  salad  de  la  America  espanola.  The  third  prize  of 
10,000  pesos  was  awarded  to  Arturo  Marasso  for  Retorno,  La  creacion 
poetica,  and  Luis  de  Gongora.  The  first  prize  was  not  granted. 

Opening  of  library  in  Bolivar. — The  opening  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Rivadavia  Public  Library  in  the  city  of  Bolivar  on  March 
9,  1929,  was  marked  by  special  ceremonies  which  were  attended  by 
many  prominent  persons,  including  the  Minister  of  Venezuela  to 
Argentina,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  address  and  presented  the  prizes 
given  by  his  Government  to  the  winners  of  the  literary  competition 
held  in  connection  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city. 

CHILE 

Chilean  woman  receives  fellowship  to  study  in  the  United 
States. — The  Latin  American  Fellowship  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Women  has  been  granted  for  the  year  1929-30  to 
Miss  Sofia  Pincheira,  who  received  her  education  at  Concepcion 
College  and  the  University  of  Chile.  She  is  an  assistant  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Public  Hygiene,  and  will  study  the  training  of  visiting 
nurses  in  this  country. 

New  curriculum  for  Pedagogic  Institute. — The  new  course  of 
study  for  the  Pedagogic  Institute  of  Santiago  divides  the  work  into 
the  following  departments:  Education  and  philosophy;  philology; 
history,  geography,  and  civics;  mathematics  and  physics;  biological 
sciences  and  chemistry;  technical  and  artistic  training. 

Fellowships  for  foreign  study. — The  Ministry  of  Education  has 
authorized  fellowships  for  foreign  study,  to  be  awarded  to  secondary- 
school  teachers  after  competitive  examinations.  Each  applicant 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  practical  test  in  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  he  proposes  to  study.  As  a  rule,  40  per  cent  of  the  fellow¬ 
ships  are  to  be  awarded  to  teachers  of  the  humanities ;  40  per  cent  to 
teachers  of  science,  and  20  per  cent  to  teachers  of  technical  subjects. 
In  this  way  the  ministry  expects  to  keep  informed  on  educational 
progress  in  other  countries. 
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Courses  in  home  making. — In  accordance  with  the  new  re^jula- 
tions  gjoverning  secondary  education,  courses  in  domestic  science 
will  be  given  in  all  high  schools  for  girls,  as  well  as  in  the  schools 
devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  such  subjects. 

Schools  of  nursing. — See  p.  637. 

COLO.MBIA 

Scientific  research. — Congress  has  authorized  the  President  to 
engage,  in  Colombia  or  abroad,  scientists  to  make  a  study  of  plants 
and  animals,  with  their  respective  parasites,  and  of  insects  and 
minerals;  to  assemble  herbaria,  paintings,  photographs,  and  micro¬ 
photographs  of  specimens;  collections  of  animals,  and  meteorological 
observations;  and  to  study  the  medical,  mathematical,  and  physical 
geography  of  Colombia. 

Agricultural  school. — The  Governor  of  Boyaca  has  announced 
the  recent  purchase  by  that  department  of  a  farm  in  the  Bonza 
Valley,  o  kilometers  from  Duitama  and  very  near  the  Paipa  hot 
springs.  This  farm,  which  cost  55,000  pesos,  will  be  used  for  the 
department’s  agricultural  school. 

COSTA  RICA 

Guanacastecan  music. — The  commission  composed  of  Senores 
Roberto  Cantillano,  Julio  Fonseca,  and  J.  Daniel  Zuniga  sent  by 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Education  to  make  a  study  of  typical  native 
music  in  Guanacaste  has  rendered  an  interesting  report,  from  which 
the  following  summary  has  been  taken : 

Twenty-one  compositions  of  genuine  Guanacastecan  cliaracter  were  found. 
These  may  be  divided  into  four  rather  distinct  clas.ses,  namely  the  callejera, 
patriotic  airs,  the  pasillo,  and  the  dance.  The  music  for  the  callejeras,  or  street 
songs,  takes  a  hundred  different  forms;  it  is  gay  and  bantering  and  seems  to 
owe  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  need  of  a  pretext  for  the  daring  of  the  verses  set 
to  it.  The  patriotic  airs  are  slower  and  more  serious  but  passionate,  the  music 
being  subordinated  to  the  expression  of  the  thought  until  it  is  finally  almo.st 
lost  as  such.  The  pasillo,  which  is  different  from  the  Colombian  tyiie,  is  rapid, 
joyous,  and  gay  with  a  graceful  and  varied  irregular  rhyme.  The  dance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  perhaps  the  most  original  of  all;  it  lielongs  to  an  old  type,  vivacious 
rather  than  sentimental,  and  often  has  an  irregular  counter  time  in  the  accom¬ 
paniment. 

Exploration  and  study  by  zoologist. — Mr.  Emmett  Reid  Dunn, 
professor  of  zoology  in  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  has  just 
completed  a  tour  of  exploration  and  study  in  Costa  Rica,  visiting  the 
whole  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  region  and  many  of  the  volcanoes,  where 
he  found  many  new  species  of  animal  life. 

CUBA 

Open-air  kindergarten. — The  Department  of  Public  Education 
intends  to  start  in  Habana  a  model  open-air  kindergarten,  with  a 
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capacity  for  several  hundred  children.  As  it  will  be  located  in  a 
park,  it  will  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  children’s  garden. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Statue  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte. — The  jury  in  the  competition 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  founder  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  met  at  Santo  Domingo  on  March  16,  1929, 
and  unanimously  awarded  the  first  prize  of  $1,500  to  the  sketch 
presented  by  the  Italian  sculptor  Arturo  Tomagnini.  A  sketch  by 
Abele  Jaccoppi  w'as  awarded  a  $500  prize  and  honorable  mention 
and  those  of  Pasquale  de  Chirico,  Angiolo  Vannetti,  and  Francisco 
Carulla  Rivera  three  prizes  of  $500  each. 

New  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. — The  president  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Senor  Gen.  Don  Horacio  Vasquez,  has 
appointed  Dr.  Ramon  de  Lara  president  of  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo.  The  appointment  of  this  young  and  distinguished 
Dominican  physician  has  been  favorably  commented  upon  by  the 
press  of  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR 

University  enrollment. — Enrollment  for  the  year  1928-29  in 
the  Central  University  is  as  follows;  School  of  law  and  social  sciences, 
119;  medical  school,  185;  school  of  sciences,  46. 

Statue  of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro. — A  statue  of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro 
was  unveiled  at  Huigra,  Ecuador,  on  February  17,  1929,  before  a 
large  and  distinguished  gathering. 

GUATEMALA 

School  notes. — According  to  the  recent  Executive  message,  in 
1928  there  were  2,533  primary  schools,  1,042  of  which  were  rural 
and  1,491  urban.  Special  attention  was  given  to  kindergartens  and 
rural  schools,  the  latter  being  made  more  practical  in  character. 
The  curricula  of  the  commercial  schools  was  unified. 

Industrial  training  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  was 
stressed,  a  new  technical  school  was  established,  and  schools  for 
teaching  native  weaving  were  founded  in  Momostenango  and  San 
Pedro  Sacatepequez.  Physical  and  cultural  training  also  received 
due  attention,  and  a  school  medical  division  w’as  added  to  the  office 
of  the  Director  General  of  Public  Health.  The  libraries  are  being 
classified  according  to  the  following  three  divisions;  Popular,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  juvenile.  Plans  are  being  made  to  reorganize  the  16 
normal  schools. 

HONDURAS 

Educational  interchange. — Some  time  ago  the  Minister  of 
Chile  in  Honduras  offered  five  scholarships  in  Chilean  educational 
institutions  to  Honduran  students.  Those  who  received  scholarships 
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will  attend  the  following;  One,  a  professional  school;  two,  the  School 
of  Agronomy  and  Mines;  and  two  others,  the  Vocational  School. 
Furthermore,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  of  Honduras 
recently  commissioned  a  Honduran  teacher  to  visit  Santiago  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  Chilean  educational  system.  This 
teacher  was  very  cordially  received  by  Chilean  officials,  who  afforded 
him  every  opportunity  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

National  Library  opens  literary  competition. — Last  February 
the  Director  of  the  National  Library  initiated  a  national  competition 
for  the  best  biography  on  any  of  the  following  three  public  men :  Juan 
Lindo,  Miguel  R.  D&vila,  and  Miguel  Paz  Baraona;  the  best  treatise 
on  civic  education;  and  the  best  book  of  school  songs.  The  prize¬ 
winning  works  will  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  State  in  editions 
the  size  of  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 

Public  instruction. — In  the  year  1928  there  were  in  the  Republic 
1,055  public  primary  schools,  or  81  more  than  in  1927,  with  1,355 
teachers  and  38,725  pupils;  12  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  with 
398  students;  normal  schools  and  normal  departments  with  318 
young  men  and  women,  of  whom  119  received  scholarships;  a  business 
school  with  368  students;  a  university,  including  schools  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  law,  and  medicine  with  134  students,  and  a  Vocational  School 
for  Young  Women  with  362  students.  Moreover,  school  gardens  were 
maintained,  workshops  were  enlarged  in  various  schools  to  further 
small  industries,  and  in  the  normal  school  still  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  silk  industry. 

MEXICO 

Gift  of  codex  to  National  Museum. — The  National  Museum 
recently  announced  the  gift  of  another  codex  found  in  Merida,  the 
existence  of  which  was  previously  unknown.  This  codex  is  described 
by  experts  to  be  the  most  interesting  document  in  the  Maya-Quiche 
language  as  yet  discovered. 

Mexican  teacher  addresses  United  States  association. — Miss 
Adela  Palacios,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school  in 
Mexico  City,  spoke  on  Mexico’s  educational  program  before  the 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
recently  held  in  New  Orleans. 

“Republic  of  Costa  Rica”  School. — In  order  to  return  the 
courtesy  shown  by  Costa  Rica  in  dedicating  a  new  school  to  Mexico, 
Mexican  school  officials  propose  to  give  the  name  of  the  “Republic 
of  Costa  Rica”  to  Girls’  School  No.  96  in  Mexico  City. 

NICARAGUA 

Nicaraguan  man  of  letters  honored  in  Cuba. — Last  February 
Dr.  Santiago  Argiiello,  a  distinguished  Nicaraguan  man  of  letters, 
commenced  giving  courses  in  literature  and  philosophy  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  at  Habana,  Cuba.  The  “free  professorship”  which 
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Doctor  Argiiello  holds  and  which  was  created  especially  for  him  is 
an  innovation  in  the  university.  His  lectures  are  not  bound  by  any 
prescribed  course,  but  follow  any  trend  which  he  may  desire. 

Modernization  of  education. — At  the  request  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Education,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  recently  sent  a 
communication  to  officials  in  the  United  States,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Argentina,  Me.xico  and  Uruguay  soliciting  copies  of  their 
respective  laws  on  public  education  and  of  publications  dealing  with 
schools,  since  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  to 
incorporate  the  best  features  of  modern  education  into  the  Nicaraguan 
educational  system. 

PARAGUAY 

Publication  of  folk  songs. — To  those  interested  in  the  history 
and  culture  of  American  indigenous  peoples,  the  announcement  that 
a  publication  containing  a  thousand  Guarani  songs  has  just  been 
completed  in  Asuncion  by  Senor  Narciso  R.  Colman  will  be  noted 
with  special  attention.  Senor  Colman  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
Paraguayan  folk  lore. 

PERU 


University  enrollment. — In  1928  enrollment  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  was  as  follows: 


School  of  theology _  42 

Law  school _  412 

Medical  school _  386 

School  of  liberal  arts _  291 

School  of  mathematical,  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological  sciences _  220 


Institute  of  pharmacy _  38 

Institute  of  dentistry _  29 


1,418 


SALVADOR 

Evening  schools. — During  the  half  year  from  March  to  August, 
1928,  22  evening  classes  were  held  in  San  Salvador  for  adults.  Of  this 
number  13  were  for  illiterates  and  9  for  persons  studying  elementary 
subjects.  At  the  former  there  was  an  attendance  of  263,  of  whom 
210  learned  to  read  and  write,  106  of  this  number  being  women. 
The  total  registration  in  all  the  courses  was  808,  and  the  average 
attendance  439. 

From  March  to  May  30  special  courses  for  adults  were  given  in  the 
following  subjects;  Grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  journalism,  toy¬ 
making,  child  care  and  domestic  science,  and  typewriting. 

Brief  courses  for  teachers. — Owing  to  the  changes  introduced 
into  both  the  administrative  and  pedagogical  aspects  of  teaching, 
short  courses  for  teachers,  all  following  the  same  program,  were 
opened  the  last  of  March  in  the  departmental  capitals  by  national 
educational  officials.  These  courses  touched  the  following  subjects: 
The  educational  reform,  school  attendance  record,  school  laws. 
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official  course  of  study  and  daily  program,  school  organization, 
drawing  of  graphs,  outline  of  methods,  theory  and  practice  in  the 
most  important  subjects,  the  rural  school  and  its  mission,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  activities  which  can  be  carried  on  in  the  school  with  national 
raw  materials. 

Gift  for  a  school. — The  Santa  Ana  Rotary  Club  has  generously 
subscribed  the  sum  of  23,000  colones  to  open  another  school  in  that 
city. 

SiHUATAN  RUINS. — A  distinguished  archeologist  was  recently  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  to  visit  the  ruins 
at  Sihuatan,  study  them  carefully,  and  draw  a  map  of  the  region, 
which  is  thought  to  contain  many  objects  which  would  enhance  the 
museum  collections. 

URUGUAY 

Summer  school  for  teachers. — Five  hundred  teachers  attended 
the  school  held  for  them  last  summer  in  Montevideo,  the  session 
lasting  from  January  2  to  February  23.  Most  of  those  registered 
were  principals  of  rural  schools.  Classes  were  held  in  the  morning, 
and  the  afternoons  were  devoted  to  visits  to  various  institutions. 
The  tendency  of  the  instruction  was  toward  progressive  education; 
it  was  the  aim  of  Inspector  Grattwohl,  who  directed  the  courses,  to 
show  how  the  “school  of  action”  can  gradually,  without  any  radical 
chang.e,  supersede  the  more  conservative  school. 

Similar  summer  school  sessions  have  been  held  in  Montevideo 
since  1920,  although  in  the  early  years  they  were  not  official.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  make  an  appropriation  to  lessen 
the  e.xpenses  of  teachers  from  outside  the  capital  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  this  excellent  means  for  professional  improvement. 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — On  taking  up  its  work  for  the 
current  year  after  the  vacation  season,  the  National  Anti-Illiteracy 
Committee  decided  to  make  use  of  radio  broadcasting  for  informing 
the  public  as  to  its  objectives  and  accomplishments.  The  first 
address  through  the  microphone  was  made  on  March  16  by  Prof. 
Emilio  Foumie,  well-known  educator  and  secretary"  of  the  committee. 

Monument  to  a  teacher. — With  impressive  ceremonies  a  statue 
of  Maria  Stagnero  de  Munar,  “teacher  of  teachers”  for  40  years,  was 
recently  unveiled  in  Montevideo  in  the  presence  of  a  large  throng  of 
important  personages  in  official  and  social  life.  Sehora  de  Munar, 
who  died  in  1922,  is  honored  for  her  effective  labor  in  carrying  on  the 
educational  reform  instituted  by  Jos4  Pedro  Varela,  for  which  he 
received  his  inspiration  in  the  United  States. 

New'  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS. — The  Board  of  Education  has  approved 
a  plan  to  establish  a  permanent  seashore  camp  at  Buceo  for  pupils 
in  poor  health,  as  well  as  an  open-air  school  (the  fourth  in  the  Re¬ 
public),  at  Colon. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 
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Activities  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. — It  was  reported  by  the 
director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Buenos  Aires  that  8,024  persons 
bitten  by  animals  suspected  of  having  rabies  were  cared  for  by  that 
institution  during  the  year  1928.  Of  this  number  it  w  as  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  treatment  to  1,863,  w'ho  subsequently  received  31,941 
antirabic  injections  and  other  treatments  to  the  number  of  1,055.  In 
all  but  two  cases  the  treatment  w'as  successful. 

Successful  conclusion  of  antifly  campaign. — The  antifly  cam¬ 
paign  launched  in  Buenos  Aires  early  in  the  summer  by  the  Mothers’ 
Club  was  brought  to  a  successful  termination  on  March  2,  1929,  at 
which  time  a  suitable  program  was  given  and  substantial  prizes 
awarded  to  the  children  who  had  played  the  largest  part  in  making 
the  campaign  a  success. 

Children’s  home  in  Santa  Fe. — A  children’s  home  was  opened 
in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  on  March  1,  1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Children.  According  to  information  received 
through  the  press  it  will  receive  children  from  4  to  10  years  of  age 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  care  for  them  during  the  day,  watch 
over  abnormal  children,  and  give  a  complete  primary  school  course, 
besides  offering  various  special  courses  in  business  subjects  and 
domestic  arts. 

CHILE 

Schools  of  nursing. — The  school  for  training  nurses  for  service 
in  hospital  and  home  and  that  for  educating  public-health  nurses, 
both  of  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  University  of  Chile, 
have  been  united  and  will  function  in  connecton  w'ith  the  Clinical 
Hospital  of  Santiago.  The  course  for  all  nurses  will  be  the  same  for 
three  years,  with  a  further  year  required  for  public  health  nurses. 

National  Board  of  Charity. — This  board,  an  official  organism  of 
the  Government,  possesses  770  pieces  of  property.  Of  these  553  are 
rented,  producing  an  income  of  2,799,009  pesos  annually,  in  addition 
to  the  appropriation  granted.  This  year  the  board  has  at  its  disposal 
an  appropriation  of  4,500,000  pesos  for  e.xtraordinary  construction, 
which  amount  has  been  divided  between  the  cities  of  Valparaiso,  San 
Antonio,  Rengo,  San  Fernando,  Talca,  Temuco,  and  Osorno,  in  all  of 
which  hospital  facilities  will  be  increased,  either  by  entire  new  insti¬ 
tutions,  or  by  additions. 
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CUBA 

Another  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  patients. — On  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  in  Lomas  de  Trinidad  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  National  Government  will  add  $200,000  to  the 
$100,000  appropriated  by  the  Province. 

Addition  to  prison  for  women. — At  the  instance  of  the  Women’s 
Club  of  Cuba,  an  additional  pavilion  has  been  built  in  the  prison  for 
women.  For  five  years  the  club  has  been  actively  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  prisoners. 


DOMINICAN  republic 

A  NEW  hospital. — The  construction  of  a  new  hospital  at  Cascue 
Heights,  Santo  Domingo,  will  be  begun  early  next  summer,  according 
to  a  report  published  in  the  Listin  Diario  of  March  8,  1929.  This 
hospital  will  cost  about  $175,000,  to  be  contributed  by  residents  of  the 
United  States. 

HAITI 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  PLUMBERS. — In  Order  to  improve  the  craftsmanship 
of  the  plumbers  employed  by  the  Public  Works  Service  of  Haiti,  a 
plumbers’  school  was  opened  in  Port-au-Prince  during  the  month  of 
February.  This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  master  plumber 
and  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  actual  construction  and  repair 
work  performed  by  the  plumbing  force  of  the  service.  The  use 
of  plumbing  is  increasing  rapidly  in  Haiti,  and  it  is  anticipated  that, 
by  this  method,  a  group  of  men  skilled  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  plumbing  installations  will  be  developed. 

HONDURAS 

Additional  pavilions  for  almshouse. — Orders  have  been  issued 
for  the  construction  of  various  pavilions  for  the  almshouse  in  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  among  them  one  especially  for  the  installation  of  the  X-ray 
apparatus  ordered  from  the  United  States. 

MEXICO 

Campaign  against  tuberculosis. — A  campaign  against  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  been  begun  in  Mexico  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Special  workers  are  being  trained  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  three 
months’  course  will  be  made  directors  of  the  various  dispensaries  of 
which  40  in  all,  10  in  the  Federal  district  and  30  in  the  remainder 
of  the  country,  are  to  be  established.  A  finely  equipped  sanatorium 
will  also  be  established  and  extensive  work  done  by  means  of  the 
distribution  of  educational  material  on  the  disease  and  its  prevention. 
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One  million  pamphlets  were  announced  as  ready  for  distribution  early 
in  April. 

Child  welfare  campaign. — The  necessary  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  2  child  health  clinics  in  Saltillo,  2  in  Monterrey,  and  3  in  Torreon. 
Similar  measures  have  also  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Director  of 
Public  Health  in  Toluca  and  favorable  reports  are  being  made  of 
the  progress  of  work  in  Mexico  City. 

PANAMA 

National  Sanitary  Code. — Dr.  John  D.  Long,  former  quarantine 
chief  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  now  special  commissioner  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  is  preparing  the  bases  for  the  National 
Sanitary  Code  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Doctor  Long,  who  is 
now  on  a  tour  of  Latin  American  countries,  in  each  of  which  he 
remains  for  a  short  period  studying  conditions  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations,  arrived  in  Panama  in  the  first  part  of  the  month  of 
February.  During  his  present  tour  he  has  already  visited  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador. 
The  work  entrusted  to  him  was  authorized  by  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conference  which  met  at  Lima  in  1927. 

PARAGUAY 

Creation  of  hygienic  institute. — As  a  result  of  action  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  physicians  called  by  Doctor  De  Gasperi,  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  on  February  27, 1929,  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  of  Paraguay 
was  formally  organized  and  a  commission  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
statutes  of  the  newly  constituted  body.  One  of  its  chief  purposes, 
as  outlined  by  Doctor  De  G&speri,  will  be  to  effect  the  prophylaxis 
of  disease  through  the  education  of  the  masses. 

SALVADOR 

Workshop  for  blind. — The  workshop  for  the  blind  in  San  Sal¬ 
vador  was  opened  on  February  11  of  this  year.  Sewing,  weaving, 
and  gymnasium  work  were  offered,  as  well  as  classes  in  reeducation. 

URUGUAY 

Vacation  camp  for  children. — Ninety-six  Montevideo  school 
children  enjoyed  a  seaside  outing  at  Piriapolis  from  February  21  to 
March  20  of  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Physical  Education.  Bathing,  fishing,  excursions,  wholesome 
food,  and  tent  life  combined  to  strengthen  their  bodies  and  give  them 
an  excellent  start  for  the  new  school  year. 

A  large  group  of  children  from  Florida  was  benefited  by  a  similar  va¬ 
cation  at  Malvin. 


FEMINISM 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Professional  women. — The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  presents  its  warmest  congratulations  to  Miss  Margarita 
Peynado  Gonzalez  and  Miss  Violeta  Espaillat  Brache  for  their  success 
in  their  chosen  careers. 

Miss  Peynado  Gonzalez  studied  in  the  national  university  and  after 
a  brilliant  final  examination  has  obtained  a  degree  in  law.  Miss 
Espaillat  Brache,  after  finishing  her  studies  at  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo,  has  been  authorized  by  an  executive  decree  to  exercise  the 
profession  of  dental  surgeon. 
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Death  of  well-known  engineer. — A  great  loss  was  felt  in  Argen¬ 
tine  and  other  Pan  American  circles  in  the  death  of  Eduardo  Huergo 
on  March  10,  1929.  In  addition  to  his  connection  as  engineer  with 
numerous  important  port,  river,  irrigation,  and  railroad  projects, 
Senor  Huei^o  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  delegate  to  many  national, 
international,  and  Pan  American  scientific  congresses,  had  been 
professor  and  dean  in  the  Universities  of  La  Plata  and  Buenos  Aires, 
and  had  been  honored  with  membership  in  many  engineering  and 
other  scientific  societies. 


Death  of  an  ex-President. — A  distinguished  ex-President  of 
Bolivia,  Senor  Don  Jos4  Gutierrez  Guerra,  died  on  February  21  in  the 
city  of  Antofagasta,  Chile.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  directors 
of  the  Banco  de  la  Xaci6n  Boliviana,  also  acting  during  his  public 
career  as  Minister  of  Finance  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  before  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  declared  Februarj^  22  and  23  days  of 
national  mourning  for  his  death. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Visit  of  courtesy. — Admiral  Ridley  McLean,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Submarine  Squadron  of  the  United  States,  paid  a  visit  of  cour¬ 
tesy  to  Costa  Rica  during  March  while  returning  with  the  squadron 
from  Panama.  Accompanied  by  his  staff,  he  made  the  trip  from 
Puntarenas  to  San  Jose  on  March  1,  1929,  to  extend  his  personal 
greetings  to  President  Gonzalez  Viquez,  by  whom  he  was  very 
cordially  received  on  behalf  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government. 

GUATEMALA 

Cabinet  changes. — It  was  announced  on  February  12,  1929,  that 
Sehor  don  Adrian  Recinos,  Senor  don  Carlos  Zachrisson,  Senor  don 
H.  Abraham  Cabrera,  Col.  don  Daniel  Hernandez  Figueroa,  and 
Senor  don  Manuel  Marfa  Herrera  had  been  appointed  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Relations,  Interior,  and  Justice,  Public  Education,  Promo¬ 
tion,  and  Agriculture,  respectively. 

Exchange  of  greetings. — While  on  his  flight  from  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  to  the  Canal  Zone,  Capt.  Ira  C.  Eaker  of  the  United  States 
Army,  well  known  for  his  participation  in  so  many  epoch-making 
flights,  delivered  the  greetings  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  to  Sehor  don  Lazaro  Chacon,  President 
of  Guatemala.  President  Chacon  thereupon  addressed  a  reply  to 
Doctor  Rowe  expressing  his  deep  appreciation  for  the  personal  in¬ 
terest  of  the  director  general  and  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  aviation 
between  the  United  States  and  Guatemala. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIL  15,  1929 

Subject 


Date, 

1929 


ABGENTINA 

Limited  use  of  the  check  in  Argentina. 


Review  for  February,  1929 . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  .Argentina  for 
the  year  1928. 

BRAZIL 


Feb.  18  I  George  S.  Messersmith,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mar.  10 
Mar.  15 


Sao  Paulo  aviation  news . . 

The  State  of  Bahia  to  float  internal  loan. 


Fiscal  and  financial  conditions  of  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  ; 

during  1927.  I 

Budget  for  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  flscal  year  ending  ! 
Dec.  31,  1929. 

Preliminary  annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  com¬ 
bined  with  review  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1928. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Bahia  consular  district 
for  1928. 

The  freight  situation  at  Santos . 

Statutes  of  the  Parana  Mate  Institute . 

The  turpentine  market  in  Brazil . 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil  for  the 
year  1928. 

Annual  review  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Para  consular 
district  for  the  year  1928. 

Finances  of  the  municipality  of  Florianopolis  for  the  year  1927. 

Finances  of  the  city  of  Bahia _ _ _ 

Proiiosed  fruit  company  in  Sao  Paulo . 

Parana  Government  aid  to  timber  industry _ _ 


CHILE 

Pro|K>sed  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  southern  Chile. 
The  Departments  of  Chile . 


Annual  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  consular 
district  of  Iquique,  year  ended  December,  1928. 

Roads  in  the  Province  of  .Antofagasta,  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1928. 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Antofagasta,  year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1928. 

COLOMBIA 


General  commercial  situation  in  Antioquia . 

Annual  report  of  the  Cali  consular  district  for  the  year  1928... 
COSTA  RICA 

January,  1929,  review  on  commerce  and  industries . 

CL'BA 


Feb. 

Feb. 

M^r. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Fred  D.  Fisher,  consul  at 
Santos. 

Do. 


C.  R.  Cameron. 


Howard  Donovan. 


Mar. 

Mar. 

..do. 


..do. 

Mar. 


C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 


Mar. 

..do. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Gerald  .A.  Drew,  vice  consul 
at  Para. 

Fred  D.  Fisher. 

Howard  Donovan. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 


Camden  L.  McLain,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Concepcion. 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  V’alparaiso. 

Robert  R.  Bradford,  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Sidney  H.  Browne,  Jr.,  consul 
at  .Antofagasta. 

Do. 


Mar.  11  Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 
Medellin. 

Mar.  15  I  William  E.  Chapman,  consul 
1  at  Cali. 


R.  W.  Vnckles,  vice  consul 
at  San  Jose. 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  of  Isle  of  Pines  for 
calendar  year  1928. 

Annual  rejiort  of  the  Antilla  consular  district  for  1928 . 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Mar.  18  John  J.  Coyle,  vice  consul  at 
Nueva  Gerona. 

Mar.  28  Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 
Antilla. 


Industrial  development  and  construction  enterprises  in  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Establishment  of  new  bank  in  Santo  Domingo  City . 


Mar.  6  William  B.  Lawton,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Santo  Domingo  City. 
Mar.  14  Do. 


NICARAGUA 


Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  western  Nicaragua  for 
February,  1929. 


4  Christian  Steger,  consul  at 
,  Corinto. 
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Reports  received  to  April  to,  1929 — Continued 


Subject 

Date, 

1929 

Author 

pakama 

Inilustrial  development  in  Province  of  Chiriqui . | 

Mar.  9 

J.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

Agricultural  development  in  Tonosi  Valley . | 

Mar.  15 

Do. 

PABAGUAV 

The  Mennonite  colony  in  Paraguay . . 

Jan.  16 

John  B.  Faust,  vice  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

Highway  construction  in  Paraguay . 

Feb.  14 

Do. 

SALVADOR 

Crop  and  general  economic  status  for  year  iy2S . 

Mar.  29 

1  S.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at 
San  Salvador. 

Annual  review  of  El  Salvador  for  year  1928 . 

URUGUAY 

Mar.  30 

!  Do. 

i 

The  market  for  confectionery  in  Uruguay . 

Mar.  15 

!  Morris  N.  Hughes,  vice  consul 

1  at  Montevideo. 

Annual  review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  1928 . 

Mar.  7 

1  Nathan  Scarritt,  vice  consul  in 

1  charge,  Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA 

! 

The  new  hotel  “Canada”  at  La  Quaira . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  i>ort  of  La  Quaira  for 

Feb.  27 

Mar.  8 

Henry  T.  Dwyer,  vice  consul 
at  La  Quaira. 

vear  ending  Dec.  31,  1928. 

1  Do. 

Review  for  quarter  ended  Dec.  31,  1928 . 

Mar.  23 

